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The United Nations After the Summit Meeting 


by Christopher H. Phillips 


Acting Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs? 


This is the second time since I resigned from 
the State Senate 2 years ago that I’ve had the 
privilege of talking to you at your annual con- 
vention. I’ve done quite a bit of traveling since 
I went to Washington, but, believe me, there’s 
nothing like coming back to Massachusetts. In 
addition to everything else, it’s cool and calm 
here—at least by Washington standards—and 
it’s home. 

What a change in the world since I talked to 
you last summer! The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization has been rounded out, now that the 
Federal Republic of Germany is a member. 
Western European Union has been achieved. 
After years of stalemate, the Soviets finally signed 
an Austrian state treaty. The threat of war in 
the Far East appears to have been diminished. 

And we have had the meeting at the summit. 
For the first time in 10 years the Heads of Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, and the Soviet Union met together. 
They met at Western initiative to take a hard look 
at the issues dividing us. They were able to 
agree on the methods for trying to solve these 
issues. 

I am sure that all of you saw or heard or read 
the President’s own report on this historic meet- 
ing. You remember, he summed up the achieve- 
ments at Geneva in these words: 





there exists a better understanding, a closer 
unity among the nations of NATO. 
There seems to be a growing realization by all that 
nuclear warfare, pursued to the ultimate, could be prac- 
tically race suicide. 


* Address made before the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor, Boston, Mass., on Aug. 8 (press release 477 dated 
Aug. 4). 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1955, p. 215. 
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There is a realization that negotiations can be con- 
ducted without propaganda and threats and invective. 

Finally, there is a sharp realization by the world that 
the United States will go to any length consistent with 
our concepts of decency and justice and right to attain 
peace. For this purpose, we will work cooperatively with 
the Soviets and any other people as long as there is 
sincerity of purpose and a genuine desire to go ahead. 


What the President did not say, but what can- 
not be said too often, is that President Eisenhower 
made a tremendous impact, on behalf of the United 
States, upon all who participated—and not the 
least, upon the new rulers of Russia. He left no 
doubt in the minds of all that he spoke for the 
entire American people and that he reflected our 
deep desire for peace. 

The new, more friendly atmosphere did not just 
happen. It is not a gift from the new inhabitants 
of the Kremlin. It is the crowning achievement 
of years of grueling and often seemingly un- 
rewarding action. It is a tribute to the policy of 
firmness followed by this Government and its 
leaders and supported overwhelmingly by both 

Republicans and Democrats. 


Impact on the U.N. 


Now, because of my particular responsibility for 
United Nations matters I want to talk to you for 
a few minutes about the impact of these develop- 
ments on the United Nations. Just where does the 
United Nations fit into this? 

On the day the President left for Geneva he 
said in a message to Congress: ® 


° United States Participation in the United Nations: Re- 
port by the President tu the Congress for the Year 1954, 
H. Doc. 166, 84th Cong., Ist sess., transmitted July 15; 
Department of State publication 5769, for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (70 cents). 
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The vitality of the United Nations and American sup- 
port for the United Nations were never more needed than 
now. We are in a period of great flux in international 
affairs. There are signs that the world may be entering 
a new phase in international relationships. ...I for 
one will enter these discussions with a full awareness of 
the opportunities offered by the United Nations to con- 
tribute to the peace of the world. If these meetings reach 
useful areas of agreement in the handling of interna- 
tional problems, then they will open new vistas looking 
toward further agreement. This can only mean that the 
United Nations will have new and wider opportunities to 
build upon the foundations thus laid. 

What are these opportunities? It is important 
that all Americans understand them. 

I believe that in the light of the summit meeting 
the United Nations has open to it two broad 
avenues : 

First, to promote better standards of life for all 
people. 

Second, to make progress toward the long-range 
goal of international security. 

The summit meeting made it clear that the dan- 
ger of war has further receded. It now appears 
that the Soviet Union joins us in realizing that 
neither side can survive a global atomic-hydro- 
gen war. Outstanding political differences may 
or may not be any closer to solution. But we can 
learn to live with those differences while they are 
being negotiated. And the existence of these dif- 
ferences need not, as before, prevent us from 
working together in other areas. Thus, in the new 
atmosphere, the United Nations will be able to do 
far more to promote better standards of life. 


Atoms for Peace 


We can now push ahead more vigorously than 
ever to develop the atom for the purpose of peace. 
Because the atom has unlocked untold opportuni- 
ties in the world of peaceful progress, President 
Eisenhower went before the General Assembly in 
late 1953 to ask that all nations apply their in- 
genuity and resourcefulness in a program of in- 
ternational cooperation in this field. 

It is now less than 2 years since then. At the 
Ninth General Assembly of the United Nations 
last year Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
announced the intention of the United States to 
make available 100 kilograms of fissionable 
material to assist nations in their own programs.° 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
* Ibid., Nov. 29, 1954, p. 836. 
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The British followed suit with an offer of 20 kilo- 
grams, 

Last fall the General Assembly unanimously 
passed a resolution calling for the establishment 
of an international atomic energy agency and the 
holding this year of an international conference 
of nuclear scientists under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations.® 

Since the adoption of this resolution these paper 
proposals have been brought far toward reality. 
A large number of agreements have already been 
signed by the United States with other countries, 
making available fissionable materials for their 
own research projects. Selected foreign students 
and scientists are already studying in our labora- 
tories. And Admiral Strauss, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, recently announced 


that we would make available an additional 100, 


kilograms of fissionable material for the program. 

The international scientific conference which is 
opening today in Geneva will be the best and 
broadest exchange of technical information in 
history. It has brought together hundreds of 
scientists from 66 nations. Over 1,200 scientific 
papers have been submitted to the conference. We 
have also built a research reactor on the conference 
site to exhibit in a concrete way our own achieve- 
ments and what others can achieve in a relatively 
short span of time. Perhaps the greatest contri- 
bution of the conference will be the realization that 
knowledge regarding atomic development cannot 
and should not be locked up behind national 
boundaries. Incidentally, Boston will be well 
represented at this historic gathering. The Secre- 
tary General of the entire conference will be Prof. 
Walter G. Whitman of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; and Dr. Shields Warren, Scientific 
Director of the Cancer Research Institute of the 
New England Deaconess Hospital in Boston, will 
be one of five United States official representatives. 

Meanwhile, negotiations for an international 
atomic agency have gone forward under our 
auspices. If the Russians are indeed willing to 
cooperate in establishing this agency, as they 
hinted at Geneva, it could be established as a 
United Nations specialized agency in the near 
future. 

I think every American can be proud of our 
achievements and the initiative we have taken to 
bring the atom to the peaceful service of mankind. 





* Ibid., Dec. 13, 1954, p. 919. 
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We welcome the competition and cooperation of 
all others. This is a program for all mankind— 
both to contribute to and to derive from it fruitful 
benefits. We will welcome the participation of all 
interested nations in these activities—not the least, 
the indication given by Premier Bulganin at 
Geneva that the Soviets intend to join the agency 
and contribute some fissionable material of their 
own. 


Raising Living Standards 


The new climate created by Geneva should also 
enable the United Nations to make further prog- 
ress in the economic and social field. From the 
beginning of the United Nations, our Govern- 
ment has strongly supported the work of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council and 
the work of the various specialized agencies— 
such as the International Labor Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and the 
World Health Organization. All these agencies 
have one basic, central aim. This is to raise living 
standards throughout the world. That is the task. 
Raise living standards, and some of the condi- 
tions contributing to social unrest and political 
instability are removed. Ignore world economic 
and social problems, and our own well-being and 
security inevitably suffers. 

You know that. Our Government knows it 
and believes that international cooperation, 
through these agencies, is an indispensable means 
of raising living standards. 

The American labor movement knows this, too, 
and, what is more, it has been doing something 
practical about it for years. 

One outstanding way that your union has been 
doing this is through its direct participation in the 
work of the Ino. 

Valuable work has also been done in the past 
few years, in cooperation with other specialized 
agencies, on the overall problem of advancement 
of underdeveloped countries. This work is fi- 
nanced largely through the U. N. technical assist- 
ance program. The United States contributes over 
one-half of the financial resources of this program. 
This is a program in which I have been greatly 
interested. I have testified before various con- 
gressional committees in support of our partici- 
pation in the U. N. expanded technical assistance 
program. It is a great satisfaction to know that 
American organized labor has been one of the 
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strongest supporters of the U. N. technical assist- 
ance program. 

In giving our support to U. N. technical assist- 
ance programs, we have not been deterred by the 
fact that the Communist countries took little or 
no part in the work of these agencies and even 
denounced them as tools of capitalist economic 
imperialism. We and the other free nations per- 
severed. As a result, the Communist countries 
are now beginning to offer support on a small scale 
to the work of these agencies. 

Here is a chance to work together through the 
United Nations with countries which still have 
deep-seated political differences with us. There 
are those who would have us abandon these activi- 
ties whenever some of the Communist countries 
give an indication, slight though it be, that they 
will participate. On the contrary, it is more im- 
portant than ever that we intensify the effective- 
ness of our own participation to prove the superi- 
ority of our own system and methods. We need 
not fear comparison or competition, 

There is still another way in which the United 
Nations can now help to promote better standards 
of life. I refer to the assistance which the organs 
and agencies of the United Nations can give to 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers in their study, 
as directed by the summit meeting, of the develop- 
ment of contacts between East and West. The 
goal, in the words of the directive, is to bring 
about “a progressive elimination of barriers” and 
to bring about “such freer contacts and exchanges 
as are to the mutual advantage of the countries 
and peoples concerned.” 7 


International Security 

The second avenue of opportunity open to the 
United Nations in the light of the summit meet- 
ing is a formidable one—to progress toward the 
long-range goal of international security. This 
calls for intensive and unremitting efforts along 
three parallel paths: 


First, harmonizing the differences among na- 
tions. 

Second, collective resistance to aggression, 

Third, limitation of armaments. 


The problem of arms limitation has faced man- 
kind for countless generations. It has been on the 


7 Jbid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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books of the United Nations since 1946. The 
yearning of mankind for a peaceful world has 
reached a new height in the atomic era. Progress 
toward arms limitation has become a problem of 
avoiding the destruction of mankind. We must 
constantly renew and intensify our efforts to es- 
tablish an effective, safeguarded disarmament 
system. On the other hand, we must never for one 
moment fall into the trap of “paper” disarma- 
ment such as was attempted after World War I. 
Effective arms limitation must include strict in- 
spection and controls. 

The President stirred the summit meeting, and 
the entire world, with his proposal that the Rus- 
sians and the United States immediately exchange 
military blueprints of all installations and permit 
each other to make unlimited aerial photographs.*® 
He later made it clear that this included even 
atomic installations. What better proof could 
there be of our sincere purpose ? 

This proposal will be among those to be con- 
sidered by the Disarmament Subcommittee of the 
U.N. when it meets on August 29 as directed by 
the four Heads of Government. 

At the same time as we work for arms control 
we must continue within the framework of the 
United Nations to develop our own capacity, in 
concert with others, to deter or suppress aggres- 
sion. 

The free world has learned by bitter experience 
one important lesson in the years since the end 
of World War II. It is this. We must keep 
ourselves in a position of moral and military 
strength and flexibility while negotiating with the 
Communist world for genuine peace and respect 
for international agreements. 


Peaceful Settlement of Disputes 


The third path we must follow toward interna- 
tional security is the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes among nations through the United Nations. 
This is a never-ending path. We will, of course, 
always have disagreements among nations that 
must be settled. The international climate at any 
given time will affect the chances of settlement, 
the methods, and the consequences. The United 
Nations has been successful in settling many sharp 
disputes without Soviet cooperation—and even 
sometimes in the face of their obstructionist tac- 


* Ibid., p. 173. 
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tics. Just imagine the achievement for world 
peace which could result with Soviet cooperation. 

The question we are all asking these days is: 
Have the Russians really changed? Are they 
now really ready and willing to live and let live— 
to adjust problems peacefully? In the words of 
President Eisenhower on his return from the 
summit conference: 


: Wwe must never be deluded into believing that 
one week of friendly, even fruitful, negotiation can wholly 
eliminate a problem arising out of the wide gulf that 
separates, so far, East and West. 


The 6 days of the summit meetings obviously 
could not provide the waiting world with an 
answer. A complete answer must come over a 
period of years in the process of trying to resolve 
the great range of issues which have divided us. 
Meanwhile, we must, of course, keep our powder 
dry while losing no opportunity for honest nego- 
tiation. During this period the United Nations 
can play an important role in facilitating con- 
tacts, testing intentions, and cushioning the shock 
of outstanding differences. 

In this connection no one should underestimate 
the power of the United Nations to mobilize world 
opinion on the side of justice and reason. An 
example is the return last week of the remaining 
11 U.S. fliers so long held by the Chinese Com- 
munists in defiance of the terms of the Korean 
Armistice. Instead of making concessions or 
promises to purchase their release or using threats 
of violence, which would have placed these pris- 
oners in great danger, the United States took its 
case to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. Even the Communists did not choose to 
defy indefinitely the moral pressure of the peoples 
and governments of the free world. The prestige 
of the United Nations and the patient diplomacy 
of Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold acting 
in its behalf contributed largely to bringing these 
men safely home. This is an accomplishment of 
which the United Nations can well be proud. 

The eyes of the world will be upon the United 
Nations in the months ahead. If during the Gen- 
eral Assembly this fall there is a return to old and 
discredited propaganda themes by the Soviets— 
if there is a return to Soviet bluster and invective— 
then indeed what has been achieved at Geneva will 
have been both short-lived and illusory. If by the 
Geneva talks the door was opened, if only slightly, 
to increased tolerance and understanding, then in 
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the days and years to come it must be reflected in 
the actual conduct of the Soviets—in their official 
speeches, in diplomatic notes, in their national 
policies. 

The eyes of the world will also be on the people 
of the United States. Will we continue our de- 
fense measures as long as necessary? Will we 
continue to conduct our foreign policy on a bi- 
partisan basis? Will we temper our firmness with 
patience and understanding? Will we continue 
our vigorous support of the United Nations as it 
grapples with the tremendous problems before it ? 

The labor movement in this country has been 
in the forefront of our efforts for an enlightened 
foreign policy, including intelligent and strong 
support for the United Nations. I am confident 
that in the crucial period ahead of us you of the 
labor movement will be a bulwark of strength to 
our Government in the conduct of foreign policy. 
In so doing, you will be helping to bring us all 
closer to the world we all want to live in—a world 
of peace, a world of justice, a world in which we 
and our families can all enjoy the simple, good 
things of life. 


President and Chancellor Adenauer 
Exchange Views on Geneva Meeting 


White House press release dated August 6 


The White House on August 6 made public the 
following exchange of letters between the Presi- 
dent and Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


President Eisenhower .o Chancellor Adenauer 
August 1, 1955 


Dear Mr. CuHancetior: I was most happy to 
receive your letter of July twenty-fifth, expressing 
satisfaction with the results of the recent Geneva 
Conference. I particularly appreciate what you 
said about my contribution to those results. At 
the same time, I am fully aware that progress at 
Geneva would not have been possible without that 
unity of peaceful purpose among the Western 
Allies which you, Mr. Chancellor, have done so 
much to establish. 

We must now look forward to a period of 
arduous and continuing negotiation in the effort 
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to achieve the aims of peace and justice for all 
men in an atmosphere which will permit the 
growth of freedom. As you know, I consider that 
the reunification of your country is of first im- 
portance in the process of establishing founda- 
tions for a lasting peace. I agree fully with your 
view that the maintenance of Western unity is 
vital to the ultimate achievement of these objec- 
tives and welcome your assurances of cooperation 
toward this end on the part of the German Federal 
Government. 

With assurances of my high esteem and personal 
regard, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EiseENHOWER 


Chancellor Adenauer to President Eisenhower 


MUERREN 
July 25, 1955 


Dear Mr. Presient: On this day I should like 
particularly to tell you how strongly I am im- 
pressed by the united bearing of the western pow- 
ers during the negotiations of the past week. I 
know, dear Mr. President, what a great part you 
played in this, for which I should like to express to 
you my sincere thanks. 

I believe that you can look back on the results of 
the four power conference of the past week with 
much satisfaction. The discussions have without 
doubt clarified the positions of both sides. The 
door is opened to further negotiations. The west 
can approach these negotiations with closed ranks. 
It is especially valuable that agreement with the 
Soviets was successfully reached upon a common 
agenda, which provides a useful basis, in the west- 
ern interests, for the future negotiations. 

I feel that we should be quite clear that only by 
maintaining the united attitude of the west will 
we succeed in bringing the Soviets to a reasonable 
solution of the large problems which affect us all in 
equal manner. On the way to this end, which will 
be long, wearisome, and full of risks, close coopera- 
tion is required on the part of everyone of good 
will. 

I may say to you that you can fully rely in this 
matter upon the attitude of the German Federal 
Government. 

With friendly greetings and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
ADENAUER 
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Talks With Communist China at Geneva 


Press release 470 dated August 2 


At his news conference on August 2, Secretary 
Dulles was asked a series of questions regarding 
the ambassadorial talks at Geneva between the 
United States and the People’s Republic of China. 
Following is a transcript of that portion of the 
news conference. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are there any obstacles pres- 
ently on the return of Chinese in this country 
to the mainland, and do you know of any case of 
any Chinese here who have been prevented from 
returning ? 


A. No, there are no restrictions whatsoever on 
the return to China of any of these Chinese here, 
particularly students, who have expressed a desire 
to return, and we have tried to ascertain who of 
them does desire to return. Now Mr. Chou En-lai 
in his speech the day before yesterday,! I think it 
was, or 3 days ago, said something about financial 
difficulties. I can’t answer whether any of them 
are in such financial difficulties that they haven’t 
got the money to pay their fare home. That is a 
question which will no doubt be looked into as a 
result of the talks taking place at Geneva. But as 
far as any legal impediments are concerned, I 
can say categorically that there are none. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, about how many of these 
students are there who want to return to China? 
You said last week that there were a few. 


A. It is in the general order of under 50. I am 
sorry I don’t have the precise number in my mind. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in that statement of Chou 
En-lai’s, he reiterated an argument that he made 
before, namely, that there was no point in discuss- 
ing a cease-fire with the United States, since there 
is no shooting between the two countries. You 
have taken the point of view, I believe, that the 
cease-fire is a matter of discussion. How do you 
reconcile those differing views? 


* Broadcast from Peiping July 30. 
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A. I would gather that Mr. Chou En-lai is using 
that word in a rather technical sense, whereas I 
have used it in a broad sense. It is quite true that 
there is no fighting going on at the moment be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the United 
States military forces in the area. On the other 
hand, there has been very considerable danger of 
such fighting. And what I have wanted to bring 
about was an assurance that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were not planning to use military force in 
order to achieve their ambitions in that area. 

I made that quite clear, I think, in several state- 
ments which I have made, and particularly in the 
statement which I made last week.? I was very 
glad to note that Mr. Chou En-lai quoted with 
apparent approval one statement which I had 
made to the general effect that whatever were the 
differences which divided countries it should not 
be sought to resolve that difference by use of force, 
and I thought in general the tone of the speech 
indicated his going further in the renunciation of 
force than anything he had said before. 


Q. In other words, if I might follow that, what 
you are seeking is not a cease-fire in the terms that 
perhaps most Americans have been thinking about 
between the Nationalists and the Chinese but 
something much broader, in terms of perhaps a 
U.N. Charter declaration, between the Chinese 
Communists and the United States? 

A. That is correct. And also you must bear in 
mind that a display of military activity there by 
the Chinese Communists which was designed to 
possess themselves by force of Formosa would 
bring into play our treaty of defense with the 
Republic of China. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could the United States give 
the Chinese Communiste assurances in any such 
discussions that the Chinese Nationalists would 
not engage in force? 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1955, p. 220. 
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A. I think that the treaty arrangements which 
we have with the Republic of China make it quite 
clear that it is in our mutual contemplation that 
force shall not be used. The whole character of 
that treaty is defensive. That is underlined 
throughout the treaty itself and in the concurrent 
understandings that were arrived at in that con- 
nection ; so while the United States would not feel 
that it was in a position to act as in any sense an 
agent for the Republic of China, nevertheless I do 
think that the whole pattern that has been woven 
there by the United States is in itself evidence that 
we accept for ourselves, and in our alliances seek 
to make it a principle of those alliances, that force 
shall not be used to achieve national ambitions. 
That is the same principle which we invoke and 
which we hope will guide the Chinese Communists, 
and we naturally accept it for ourselves. As you 
probably know, all of the agreements under which 
we give military assistance to various countries are 
very explicit in their provisions that the equip- 
ment shall not be used for any aggressive purpose. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does this also apply to the 
South Korean declaration of today, I believe it is, 
that they wish to recover areas below the 38th 
parallel, including Kaesong and the Ongjin 
Peninsula? 


A. It would apply equally to that, yes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have said that you don’t 
expect the idea of a broader no-shooting arrange- 
ment to come about cut of these current Geneva 
talks. Do you envisage a high-level talk or how 
do you expect to bring this about? 


A. I would expect this to come about primarily 
as a declaration of policy which leaders or the 
rulers of a country would make rather than as the 
subject of a bilateral agreement. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will you elaborate a little 
more on this broader agreement relating to a 
cease-fire? Just how do you expect it to evolve? 
Does it have a U.N. connection, for example? 


A. No. What we hope to arrive at by pro- 
gressive steps is a situation where the Chinese 
Communists will have renounced the use of force 
to achieve their ambitions. That is the thing I 
have been emphasizing and driving at for months 
because, if they are not willing to do that, if they 
want to use force to achieve their ambitions, that 
will almost surely start up a war the limits of 
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which could not be defined in advance. How that 
is brought about I don’t know. That is a matter 
of policy for the Chinese Communists. I don’t 
know how they will choose to make that clear, if 
indeed they do make it clear. I already have said 
that the speech of Chou En-lai of last Friday went 
further in that direction than anything that he 
has yet said. I hope that what is taking place 
either at Geneva or outside of Geneva, and the 
whole trend of world events, will create a situation 
so that we can feel that we are not under the threat 
of war from the situation in that area. I said in 
my press conference of April 26,5 you may remem- 
ber, that the United States was not willing to 
negotiate with a pistol at its head; that the first 
thing to do is to find out whether there was a 
threat of war there because, if that was the case, 
then as far as the United States is concerned it 
would be quite impossible to negotiate these 
practical matters. 

I pointed out last week that a number of things 
had happened which indicated that the pistol had 
been laid down and that it made it possible to try 
to clear up now some of these practical matters 
between us. But the important thing is that the 
pistol should be permanently discarded, and we 
hope that the trend of events will bring reassur- 
ance on that point. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the Com- 
munists laying down their pistol, is there any re- 
lation between that and SEATO, the Southeast 
Asia defense alliance? 


A. Obviously the laying down of the pistol is 
applicable to the situation in Indochina as well 
as to the situation in the Formosa Straits. We 
have there a series of armistice agreements which 
purport to bring the fighting there to an end. 
Obviously any resumption of that fighting would 
be violating the principle to which i have alluded. 


Q. We would not be willing, for instance, to 
trade a declaration by the Reds abandoning the 
use of force for our abandoning SEATO, or dis- 
banding SEATO? 

A. Absolutely not, any more than we would be 
prepared to abandon the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. We are absolutely convinced that 
these collective security organizations are in the 
interest of peace. We know that they are defen- 


®Ibid., May 9, 1955, p. 755. 
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sive in purpose and in spirit, and we believe that 
they are in harmony with the general trend of 
the times which brings every community to organ- 
ize itself on a collective security basis. The old 
days when each had to defend his own home with 
his own gun have passed. We have a central 
police force; we have a central fire department. 
The whole idea of getting security through col- 
lective action rather than individual action is in 
our opinion a tremendous advance. Now the 
Soviets and Communists seem to take the view that 
each country should stand alone on its own feet, 
that there shouldn’t be any collective organiza- 
tions for security. We believe that is turning the 
clock back to go in that direction, and we are not 
disposed to turn the clock back by dismantling 
either Nato or the so-called Serato, the Manila 
Pact. 

I explained that at Geneva. I said this North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization isn’t anything di- 
rected against the Soviet Union. If there weren’t 
any Soviet Union in the world today it would be 
almost as important because it ties together, it 
integrates, these nations who make up its mem- 
bership in a way which makes it most unlikely and 
impractical that any one of them shall assume an 
offensive nationalistic action of its own. That is 
its essential value. As I say, even if so-called 
tensions between the East and West were totally 
resolved, I believe that this type of organization 
should persist and that that marks the enlight- 
ened future which we should seek. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think that parallel 
with an easier relationship with the Soviet Union 
there is now developing an easier relationship with 
Red China? Is that the import of much that you 
have said? 


A. The release of the fliers, the release of the 
civilians, if it comes about, such statements as are 
made by Chou En-lai, if I interpret them right and 
if they are sincere and permanent parts of policy, 
might mark the beginning of a new phase in 
Chinese Communist relations with the rest of the 
world. I pointed out some time ago that the 
Chinese Communists seem to be much more violent 
and fanatical, more addicted to the use of force 
than the Russians are or have become. Whether 
or not there is going to be a change in that respect 
I don’t know. There are some auguries, but we 
always have to remember the adage that one swal- 
low does not make a summer. 
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Release of U.S. Airmen 
Held in Communist;China 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated August 1 

The entire country will feel a sense of relief 
and hail with joy the announcement that the 11 
United States airmen held in Communist China 
since 1953 are at last to be released.’ 

Our first thoughts go to the men and their 
families who have been separated for so long. 
The Government will use every appropriate facil- 
ity to assure the speedy reunion of these families. 

The United States extends thanks to all who 
have contributed to this humanitarian result, par- 
ticularly the United Nations and its Secretary- 
General, who actively sought this result on behalf 
of the United Nations Command, in which these 
11 fliers served. 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 469 dated August 1 

One of the basic tasks of our diplomacy during 
recent months has been to obtain the release of the 
15 United States fliers who served the United 
Nations Command and who, despite the Armistice 
Agreement, were held by Communist China. 
Four of these fliers were released recently.2, Now 
the other 11 are to be released. We can take much 
satisfaction that this has been accomplished. We 
thank all who helped in the accomplishment. 

The desired result has come about without the 
United States making any concessions or giving 
any promises as the price of the release. Also, it 
has come about without any threats of violence on 
our part, which in fact would have placed these 
prisoners in greater jeopardy. The patient 
course which the President has advocated, and 
which the country has supported, has brought 
about the desired result. 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 20, 1954, p. 931. 
The fliers, whose release took place Aug. 4, are Col. John K. 
Arnold, Jr., Maj. William H. Baumer, Capt. Elmer F. 
Llewellyn, Capt. Eugene J. Vaadi, 1st Lt. John W. Buck, 
1st Lt. Wallace L. Brown, T. Sgt. Howard W. Brown, Air- 
man 1e Steve E. Kiba, Airman 2e Harry M. Benjamin, Jr., 
Airman 2c Daniel C. Schmidt, and Airman 2c John W. 
Thompson, ITI. 

* Tbid., June 13, 1955, p. 953. 
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Visit of Japanese Foreign Minister 
Press release 480 dated August 5 


The Foreign Minister of Japan, Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, will come to Washington for 3 days 
of discussions from August 29 to 31 with the 
Secretary of State and other U.S. officials on 
matters of mutual concern to the United States 
and Japan. 

In addition to a general exchange of views on 
current aspects of United States-Japan relations, 
the Foreign Minister’s visit is expected to afford 
an opportunity for the joint review of recent 
international developments. 


Eximbank Credit to Japan for 
Purchase of U.S. Cotton 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on August 3 that it has authorized a credit 
of $60 million in favor of the Bank of Japan to 
finance the purchase and export to Japan of cot- 
ton of U.S. growth. This is the fifth credit of this 
type to be authorized in favor of the Bank of 
Japan since 1951, the total of the five credits 
amounting to $260 million. At current market 
prices, approximately 330,000 bales of cotton can 
be financed by this credit, which will be available 
through July 31, 1956. The cotton will be sold 
through commercial trade channels and financed 
by letter of credit. Advances under the line of 
credit shall be evidenced by 12-month drafts 
drawn on the Bank of Japan, which will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 314 percent per annum. Only 
those sales contracts entered into subsequent to the 
effective date of the agreement between the Bank 
of Japan and the Export-Import Bank establish- 
ing the line of credit will be eligible for financing 
thereunder. The date of the agreement, together 
with final details pertaining to operational proce- 
dures, will be announced when the loan agreement 
is executed. 


6,800 Tons of U.S. Wheat to Libya 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on August 1 that it will ship 6,800 tons 
of surplus U.S. wheat to Libya within the next 3 
weeks in an emergency move to relieve distress 
caused by a poor grain harvest in the North A fri- 
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can nation. The wheat, which will be distributed 
among needy persons by the Libyan Government, 
is being made available by the Ica under title IT 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act (Public Law 480 of the 83d 
Congress).1_ This section of the law authorizes 
the use of surplus U.S. farm commodities for relief 
purposes abroad. 

The shipments will bring to 39,000 tons the 
quantity of wheat authorized by the United States 
for Libya over a 20-month period to prevent 
famine among the people of Libya. 


Secretary’s Views on Tension 
Over Portuguese Colony of Goa 
Press release 471 dated August 2 

At his news conference on August 2 Secretary 
Dulles was asked if he would comment on the ten- 
sion over the Portuguese colony of Goa on the west 
coust of India since India and Portugal have 
broken off relations over the dispute and some 
members of the Indian Parliament have demanded 
limited war. In reply, the Secretary made the 
following statement: 


The United States is concerned with tension in 
that area as it is with tension in any area. It has 
always been our policy to favor the settlement of 
disputes by peaceful means. That is, of course, 
a principle which is expressed in the charter of the 
United Nations. That applies to Goa as well as to 
any other place in the world. We are pleased to 
note that, as I recall, Prime Minister Nehru af- 
firmed that principle for his own Government, and 
I am confident that that is also the view that will 
be taken by the Government of Portugal. 


U.S. Protest in Bulgarian-Israeli 
Aircraft Incident 
Press release 476 dated August 4 

The Swiss Chargé d’A ffaires at Sofia on August 
2 delivered the following aide memoire to the Bul- 
garian Ministry for Foreign Affairs on behalf of 
the United States: 





1 For a progress report on Public Law 480, see BULLETIN 
of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 197. 
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The United States Government protests emphatically 
against the brutal action of Bulgarian military personnel 
on July 27, 1955 in firing upon a commercial aircraft of 
the El Al Israel Airlines which was lawfully engaged as 
an international carrier. This attack, which resulted in 
the destruction of the aircraft and the death of all per- 
sonnel aboard, including several United States citizens, 
constitutes a grave violation of accepted principles of 
international law. The Bulgarian Government has 
acknowledged responsibility for this action. 

The United States Government demands that the Bul- 
garian Government (1) take all appropriate measures to 
prevent a recurrence of incidents of this nature and 
inform the United States Government concerning these 
measures; (2) punish all persons responsible for this 
incident; and (3) provide prompt and adequate compen- 
sation to the United States Government for the families 
of the United States citizens killed in this attack. 


The United States protest was forwarded 
through the Swiss Government, which represents 
U.S. interests in Bulgaria. 

The U.S. Government has invoked accepted 
principles of international law in protesting this 
brutal action in order to protect the interests of 
the U.S. citizens involved and those of the U.S. 
Government. The civil aircraft involved was 
operated by El] Al Israel Airlines, Ltd., and 
carried passengers and crew members of several 
nationalities. Present information indicates that 
12 of the passengers were U.S. citizens. 


Foreign Doctors Complete Tour 
of Atomic Medical Facilities 


The Department of State announced on July 26 
(press release 457) that twenty-three leading 
physicians and surgeons from 11 countries had 
completed a 37-day tour of the United States de- 
voted to observations and an exchange of views 
with their American counterparts on develop- 
ments in the field of atomic medicine. Their visit 
was made under the International Educational 
Exchange Program of the Department of State 
with the Atomic Energy Commission acting as 
cosponsor. Their program in this country was 
arranged by the American Council on Education, 
one of the private agencies with which the Depart- 
ment contracts for the administration of the ex- 
change program. 

The project to bring these medical specialists to 
the United States is one of several included in the 
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program proposed by President Eisenhower to 
assist friendly foreign countries in developing the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Their program 
centered on the use of isotopes, reactors, and other 
atomic devices and techniques in medicine, with 
emphasis on their application to research and 
treatment in the field of cancer. The general med- 
ical applications of atomic energy also were cov- 
ered. 

Included in their itinerary were visits to the 
National Institutes of Health at Bethesda, Md.; 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; the Argonne Cancer Research Hos- 
pital and Argonne National Laboratory in the 
Chicago area; Roswell Park Memorial Institute 
at Buffalo; the Sastman Kodak Company at 
Rochester; the Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Upton, Long Island; and the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research at New York, in 
addition to numerous medical schools, hospitals, 
and clinics at Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Boston, and New York. Nonmedical pro- 
grams were also arranged for the group in the 
cities visited by local organizations, business cor- 
porations, and individuals. 


U.S. Replies to Soviet Note 
on Atomic Energy Agency 
Press release 467 dated August 1 


Sergei R. Striganov, Chargé d’Affaires ad in- 
terim of the Embassy of the U.S.S.R., called at 
the Department July 29 at the request of Acting 
Assistant Secretary Barbour to receive a note? 
concerning the International Atomic Energy 
Agency proposed by President Eisenhower in 1953. 
This note was a response to a note delivered to the 
United States Chargé d’Affaires ad interim in 
Moscow on July 18.7 


Mir. Stassen To Be Deputy 
on Disarmament Commission 


The Senate on August 1 confirmed Harold E. 
Stassen to be Deputy U.S. Representative on the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission. 


* Not printed. 
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The Progress of the Mutual Security Program and a Look Ahead 


EXCERPTS FROM THE FINAL REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
ON THE FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION! 


A REPORT ON PROGRESS 


I. Major Shifts in Program Emphasis 


Two and one-half years ago many critical prob- 
lems in the international field faced the new ad- 
ministration. Each of them was directly or in- 
directly related to the security of the United 
States and had some bearing upon the Mutual 
Security Program: 

The fighting in Korea continued; casualties 
among the United Nations forces were numerous 
and the South Korean economy was prostrate. 

The war in Indochina threatened to sweep over 
all of Southeast Asia and no regional plans for 
defense of Southeast Asia existed. 

In Europe the burdens of rearmament, coupled 
with continued indecisions about the future of 
Germany, were creating serious strains. 

In the Middle East, tensions between many 
countries of that area, and between some of them 
and countries of Europe, added to the local prob- 
lems caused by nearly a million Arab refugees, 
seriously affected the stability of the area and pre- 
vented the development of economic, political, and 
military strength. 

Most of the less developed nations were strug- 
gling with the problem of achieving economic 
progress within the framework of political 
democracy. 


Not all these problems have been solved, but 
progress—in some instances notable progress—has 
been made toward their solution. To this result, 
the Mutual Security Program has made a signifi- 





* Report to the President on the Foreign Operations 
Administration, January 1953 to June 1955, submitted on 
June 30 by Harold E. Stassen, Director. 
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cant contribution. During this period, the basic 
purposes of the program—to build economic 
vitality and defensive strength in the community 
of free nations—have not changed and previously 
planned programs have been carried steadily for- 
ward toward previously established objectives. 
But at the same time important developments 
have occurred in world affairs. 

To keep the Mutual Security Program respon- 
sive to these developments and to the changing 
urgencies in our foreign policy and national se- 
curity objectives, a series of major adjustments in 
program emphasis has been carried out or initiated 
in the past 21%4 years. These adjustments have 
included the adaptation of previous activity and 
programs to new situations. Some of the most 
significant shifts in emphasis have been possible 
only because of earlier achievements, such as the 
solid success of the Marshall plan. 

1. Perhaps the most important development, 
for the long run, has been the recognition that, 
while military strength has been, and remains, es- 
sential for free-world security, economic growth 
and social progress of peoples and nations are the 
fundamental positive requirements for the preser- 
vation of individual and national liberties and for 
the strengthening of a community of interest in 
the free world. It has become abundantly clear 
that in the absence of hope for economic and social 
progress, democratic governments cannot develop 
public support for building up and maintaining 
effective military forces. Hence, a gradual but 
marked shift has taken place: from preoccupation 
mainly with building of military defenses to the 
aim of creating an economic base capable of both 
supporting necessary defense efforts and also of 
yielding a growing measure of economic progress 
and advance in human dignity and well-being. 
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The direct military components—weapons, train- 
ing, and direct forces support—of the Mutual 
Security Program are still vital, but an increased 
proportion of total funds are being used for eco- 
nomic purposes. 

2. Of major significance too, has been the shift 
in program emphasis from Europe to the less de- 
veloped areas of the world. This reflects not 
only the basic importance of those areas to our 
own national security but the rising and now criti- 
cal urgency of their problems. The proportion 
of nonmilitary funds in the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram devoted to areas outside of Europe has risen 
in the last 214 years from 32 to 95 percent. This 
change was made possible by the striking success 
of earlier measures in Europe. It has required 
consideration of a new set of problems and re- 
thinking of program objectives and methods to 
meet those problems—a process which has in the 
main been successfully accomplished during this 
period. 

Highlighting this broad new emphasis on the 
problems of economic development has been the 
recognition of the arc of free Asia—the free-world 
frontier from Afghanistan on the west to Japan 
on the east—as the area offering the most urgent 
challenge and greatest opportunity for construc- 
tive action. Here above all, though the need for 
defensive strength is real and urgent, there is now 
general awareness that the basic task of raising 
standards of living and levels of hope by demo- 
cratic means cannot be delayed. It is evident that 
the desire for progress is uppermost in the minds 
of all the peoples of this area, that a competitive 
economic and social system professes similar goals 
by wholly different and to us abhorrent methods, 
and that the comparative results gained under 
these antithetical systems will have large influence 
in the ultimate course to be chosen by this key area 
of the world. 

Intensive study has been given this challenging 
task in Asia and a realistic assessment has been 
made of the problems involved and the resources 
available. It is clear that it is a major undertak- 
ing requiring continuous effort for a long time 
to come. It is equally clear that the task is 
feasible—that the basic natural and human re- 
sources necessary for the job do exist, that our help 
is essential to assist the countries concerned to or- 
ganize and channel their resources for most 
constructive use, and that outside capital is neces- 
sary to overcome major bottlenecks. 
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In the fiscal year 1956 budget requests, 64 per- 
cent of all nonmilitary aid funds are scheduled for 
this area. 

Increased attention has been given to the devel- 
opment needs of Latin America and the Near East 
and added stimulus to their progress through in- 
creased technical and capital help has been pro- 


vided. Another significant move has been new 
attention to the growing problem of Africa where 
growing political readiness for self-government 
has heightened the urgency of corresponding eco- 
nomic progress. In the dependent African ter- 
ritories program there has been a basic shift in 
program emphasis from development of raw ma- 
terials for use by the United States and other 
advanced countries to stimulating internal devel- 
opment for the benefit of the African peoples 
themselves. 

3. Another major development has been a re- 
assessment of the military assistance program with 
a view to accelerating actual operations and ad- 
justing its scope and emphasis to (a) priorities 
resulting from urgencies in external threats and 
(b) economic capacity of the countries concerned. 

As a result of special measures taken 2 years 
ago, the rate of deliveries of military equipment— 
particularly critical items—was greatly stepped 
up, resulting in worldwide shipments of $7.7 bil- 
lion during the 214-year period. The effect of 
these equipment arrivals, together with the mil- 
itary measures taken by the European countries, 
has brought Nato to a point where it is now a 
much greater deterrent to aggression. Along with 
this, a realistic scrutiny was made of the economic 
capacity of Naro Europe to sustain its defense 
level while at the same time satisfying the need 
for continued rise in living standards and invest- 
ment to provide future financial independence. 
This resulted in a fundamental decision to adjust 
Nato European force goals and defense outlays 
to a level which could be sustained over the long 
pull without sacrificing the basic economic and 
social needs of the countries. 

In Asia, during the last 214 years we have seen 
a recognition of the urgent military necessity for 
local and locally-rooted defense forces—concur- 
rent with a recognition of the severe economic 
limitations of those countries to support large 
forces and their even more essential need to put 
available resources into economic development to 
support growing populations at rising levels of 
well-being. To cope with this dilemma has re- 
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quired a combination of (a) greatly increased 
military aid; (b) a realistic reassessment of force 
levels in the light of economic limitations; and (c) 
large-scale defense-supporting economic aid 
mounting from $272 million in the fiscal year 1953 
to $828 million proposed for the fiscal year 1956, 
to bridge the still remaining gap between the 
minimum acceptable defense level and the maxi- 
mum tolerable diversion of economic resources to 
defense. The problem is far from solved, but in 
the last 30 months it has been faced squarely and 
real progress has been made—progress not due 
solely to mutual security aid but clearly impos- 
sible without it. 

4. In Europe, dramatic and continuing eco- 
nomic progress has made possible the suspension 
of all economic aid to the Western European 
Marshall plan countries. The emphasis of the 
remaining Foa program in Europe has been cen- 
tered on building additional strength in Spain, 
Yugoslavia, and Berlin and on attacking, prin- 
cipally through the European technical exchange 
program, the roadblocks to expanded productivity 
and the growth of modern competitive free enter- 
prise and wider markets. 

5. One of the most heartening changes in em- 
phasis concerns the technical cooperation pro- 
gram. From a program concerned mainly with 
elementary problems of health, education, and 
agriculture, has emerged a powerful instrument 
for meeting forthrightly a broad range of prob- 
lems involved in achieving economic progress by 
democratic means. The technical program is 
broader, stronger, deeper, and more dynamically 
effective than ever before. The number of Ameri- 
can technicians abroad has increased from 1,350 
to 1,950; the number of trainees arriving in the 
United States, from 1,600 to 4,800. The program 
has been extended to new geographic areas, and 
far greater emphasis has been given to such fields 
of activities as industrial development, strength- 
ening of governmental machinery and services, 
and improvement in housing. Basic development 
problems and goals have been defined clearly and 
governments have been helped to strengthen their 
own development planning and to achieve better 
use of their own resources. Sounder integration 
and balance have been achieved between the vari- 
ous elements of the program. Total funds have 
increased from $152 million in the fiscal year 1953 
to $172 million proposed for fiscal year 1956. 
Clearly the unmet needs are still great and we 
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face a long-term continuing responsibility in this 
field, but notable progress has been made. 

6. Another substantial achievement during this 
period has been the frank recognition of the im- 
portance of increased capital investment in the 
economic development process and the realization 
that technical advice alone, though valuable and 
essential, cannot assure the rate of progress which 
present world urgencies demand. Added stress 
has been put on investigating and attempting to 
remove obstacles to private investment, but the 
illusion that private investment alone can supply, 
during the next few years, all of the foreign capi- 
tal needs of the underdeveloped areas has been 
dispelled. 

Public lending by the Export-Import Bank and 
the International Bank has been integrated more 
closely with total development, amid increasing 
efforts to stimulate local capital formation and a 
better mobilization of existing private capital in 
the countries concerned. However, there still re- 
mains a residual need which cannot be met either 
locally or by external private investment or bank 
loans. This has been clearly established and is 
recognized in the defense support and develop- 
ment assistance programs under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. 

%. An important way of meeting the capital 
deficiency of our partner nations has been the use 
of funds derived from the sale of U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities. Not only have the pur- 
chasing countries benefited from the conservation 
of dollar exchange, but a significant share of the 
proceeds has been made available for capital in- 
vestment to expand the countries’ economic and 
defense-support base. 

8. Heavy emphasis has been placed on putting 
a maximum possible portion of economic assist- 
ance on a repayment basis, in the interests both of 
more normal and businesslike relations and of the 
actual repayment of substantial funds. Liberal 
terms for loans have been tailored to the capacity 
of the countries to handle. There are practical 
limits to the extension of the loan principle, but 
its value under appropriate circumstances is now 
clear. 

9. East-West trade policies and administration 
have been reexamined and brought up to date. 
The lists of strategic items have been revised, 
mutual arrangements with cooperating countries 
have been made for stricter enforcement of con- 
trols over items of genuine strategic significance, 
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and fuller recognition has been given to the posi- 
tive values to the free world of trade in non- 
strategic goods. 

10. Through the economic and technical assist- 
ance programs, new attention has been given to 
the need for basic economic, social, and institu- 
tional reforms essential to a broad and equitable 
sharing of the benefits of economic progress and 
to fuller realization of the rights and dignity of 
individual human beings. This emphasis has 
been manifested in many ways—work and advice 
on tax policies, training in modern management 
philosophy, assistance in educational reform, to 
take a few examples—but perhaps the most im- 
portant is the emphasis on land reform. 

The problems of labor have received increased 
attention: wages and working conditions, shared- 
out benefits of increased productivity, and the 
encouragement of free trade unionism. 

We have begun to think about and to help other 
nations to develop programs to resolve specific 
problems concerned with the status of women and 
youth, with unemployment and underemployment, 
and with finding suitable work for those who, 
although highly trained, are unable to find jobs 
in the professions for which they have been edu- 
cated and are often easy targets for extremist 
propaganda. 

11. There has been greater recognition of the 
fact that the Mutual Security Program can be an 
important vehicle for developing closer personal 
ties between individuals and groups in the United 
States and groups in other countries. The en- 
couragement of such people-to-people relation- 
ships serves not only to promote the specific ob- 
jectives of the program, but also to spread mutual 
understanding and to convey to foreign peoples 
the constructive intentions and deeply humani- 
tarian instincts of the American people. These 
objectives and values have been emphasized in a 
variety of ways, normally as part of the process 
of carrying out regular programs but occasionally 
by the initiation of programs specifically directed 
to them. The methods used have included the 
normal activities of our widely dispersed and 
dedicated group of technicians abroad; careful 
planning of schedules of trainees brought to this 
country to insure exposure to a cross section of 
American life; special mass food distribution pro- 
grams; and a variety of other means. The cumu- 
lative effect of this kind of activity cannot of 
course be measured statistically, but there can 
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be no doubt that it has made a very substantial 
contribution to our total foreign relations. 

12. Finally, one of the outstanding basic 
achievements during this period has been the 
growing, and by now general, recognition of the 
long-term nature of the problems which the 
Mutual Security Program is helping to solve, and 
the realization that the program has become in 
fact an integral part of our total foreign policy 
and national security system. This realization 
has led to the initiation of a more systematic and 
long-term approach to the solution of these prob- 
lems. While successive emergencies and crises 
have been met as they arose, the emergency atmos- 
phere and short-run temporary approach for the 
total program have been abandoned. In putting 
this new approach into effect, greatly increased 
attention has been given to identifying the desir- 
able long-term objectives of country development 
planning, to gearing our program aims to those 
objectives, and to assisting in the process of de- 
velopment planning itself. Also, mutual  se- 
curity planning has taken increasingly into 
account long-term trends in world trade and world 
demand for various commodities and materials. 
Finally, symbolic of this attention to long-run 
needs and prospects, is the training now being 
provided to scientists from a number of countries 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


V. The Major Results 


Today we are able to take stock of our partner- 
ship policies and programs to see the results which 
have been building up over a period of years. To- 
ward many of these results the Mutual Security 
Program has made a significant and effective 
contribution. 

In strategic and military affairs, the United. 
States and its partners have been able to accom-. 
plish this: (a) the overwhelming balance of 
power—population, raw materials, and industrial 
resources, the bases of military strength—remains 
on this side of the Iron Curtain; (b) collective de- 
fense arrangements have joined together the 
United States and most of the free-world nations; 
(c) the almost universal weakness which prevailed 
in 1949 among the military forces of free nations 
is being transformed into positive strength. At 
the present time our allies are bringing into being 
more than 180 divisions, over 550 combat vessels, 
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and about 250 air squadrons as well as related sup- 
porting units that we are helping to equip and 
support. 

As a result of the large and rapid growth of 
free-world defense strength, the leaders of the 
Soviet bloc must take into consideration an ever- 
increasing element of risk in using force to achieve 
their desires for world domination. 

In economic affairs, the composite picture of the 
free-world situation is brighter today than at any 
time in the twentieth century. 

In Western Europe, most economic indicators— 
industrial and agricultural production, trade, ex- 
change reserves—point to alltime highs. Europe’s 
gross national product in 1954, in terms of con- 
stant prices, was almost 19 percent above prewar 
on a per capita basis, and nearly 30 percent above 
1948, the start of the Marshall plan. Although 
Western Europe’s external payments position with 
the dollar area is delicately balanced and still de- 
pendent upon extraordinary U.S. expenditures, 
the original Marshall plan countries of the area no 
longer require economic aid. The average Euro- 
pean today enjoys a higher standard of living than 
ever before. 

In the underdeveloped areas, notable gains in 
economic development have been scored, despite 
the fact that the rate of progress lags far behind 
population needs. Particularly good advances 
have been made in food production, and prospects 
are favorable for further forward movement in 
other vital sectors of the economy. 

In the vast arc of countries stretching from 
South Asia through the Far East live some 770 
million people, 45 percent of the entire free-world 
population. It is in this far-spread region that 
signs of forward movement are especially hearten- 
ing. Agricultural production in the Asian arc is 
at record levels. Output of food grains in 1953-54 
was 8 percent above the 1952-53 crop year, and 10 
percent above prewar. Population, however, has 
increased to such an extent that the per capita 
share of all agricultural production is only 90 per- 
cent of prewar. 

Most encouraging is the growing evidence that 
the countries in the underdeveloped areas are over- 
coming the obstacles which, for centuries past, 
have kept living standards at the lowest levels of 
human existence. Increased initiative and enter- 
prise are being demonstrated by the people and the 
governments in these areas in pushing ahead with 
measures for economic development. It has been 
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estimated that public expenditures for develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia, for example, 
are currently more than double what they were in 
1951-52. 

World attention has been focused on India, 
the largest free-world nation striving to better the 
lot of its people through representative govern- 
ment and democratic means. In the first 3 years 
of its current Five-Year Plan, per capita income 
has been raised by 8 percent. 

The situation in India is in striking contrast to 
that in Red China where production gains are 
being made by subordinating the will of the indi- 
vidual to the will of the Communist State and by 
regimenting labor by force and fiat. Only by the 
most callous repression of consumer wants, and by 
a grossly disproportionate emphasis on heavy in- 
dustry, has Red China been able to achieve a more 
rapid rate of industrialization than India. But 
even in industry, despite recent gains, Communist 
China fails to match India’s per capita levels of 
output. 

Noteworthy progress is also being made in other 
areas. In Latin America, despite the highest rate 
of population growth in the world and the con- 
tinued difficult economic position of “one-crop” 
countries, living standards in general are mov- 
ing constantly upward. 

In political affairs, much progress has been made 
in clearing up many misunderstandings about the 
U.S. position which prevailed at the time of your 
inauguration. There is a growing recognition, I 
believe, throughout the entire world of the endur- 
ing reality of U.S. interests in world peace and 
world prosperity and in our willingness to take 
constructive action toward those goals in concert 
with other nations. 

We have seen during the last 214 years some evi- 
dences of progress toward the dream of Europe’s 
greatest statesmen—European unity. Nato has 
moved forward. The Coal and Steel Community 
is an accomplished fact. Western Germany has 
regained its sovereignty and is fast becoming a 
full-fledged partner in military, economic, and 
political affairs in Europe. 

In Asia, many new nations—formerly col- 
onies—are achieving conditions of true independ- 
ence and national sovereignty and are now not 
only enjoying the privileges of independence but 
are also taking on new responsibilities. The re- 
cent conferences in Bandung (Indonesia) and in 
Simla (India) give constructive evidence of this. 
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We have seen many recent evidences—few of 
them of overwhelming magnitude but all of them 
pointing in the right direction—of reduced Com- 
munist strength in the free world: shop steward 
elections in Northern Italy; elections in India in 
the State of Andhra; events in Guatemala, Iran, 
and France—all of these, and others, indicate 
progress away from the false answers of totalitar- 
jan propaganda. 

In the United States, the full effects of economic 
gains abroad are likely to be felt only in the longer 
span of time. It is apparent, nevertheless, that 
the U.S. economy is already experiencing substan- 
tial economic benefits from results of the Mutual 
Security Program. 

Foreign economic conditions played an impor- 
tant part in stemming our own business contrac- 
tion in 1953-54. Analysis of the factors that 
brought about a reversal of the downward trend 
in our own economy, shows that the continuing 
recovery of Western Europe helped to augment our 
exports and to bolster the prices of internation- 
ally traded raw materials. This was in sharp 
contrast to the historical pattern of foreign eco- 
nomic developments whenever downswings oc- 
curred in the United States. Formerly, foreign 
economies were acutely affected by the downward 
spiral of demand in this country and were forced 
to contract their imports from us, thus adding to 
the severity of our own decline. 

During the 2 years ended June 30, 1955, ex- 
penditures for goods under the Mutual Security 
Program were approximately $8.7 billion—$6.3 
billion for military assistance and direct forces 
support and $2.4 billion for other mutual security 
programs. Of these amounts, more than three- 
quarters represented payments for goods or serv- 
ices procured in the United States. During fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955, Foa paid a total of approxi- 
mately $90 million to U.S. flag vessels for the 
transportation of nonmilitary supplies. 

In conducting the program of Foa, there have 
been occasions when special consideration has been 
given to the needs of distressed sectors of the 
American economy. For example, about a year 
ago, much of the U.S. railroad equipment industry 
was idle. At that time the Government of India 
requested that a substantial portion of its aid allot- 
ment be made available to purchase 100 locomo- 
tives. To help the ailing U.S. industry in these 
circumstances, Foa directed that 50 percent of a 
$38.5 million order be placed in this country. 
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To relieve unemployment in the coal-producing 
regions of the United States, a $20 million coal re- 
volving fund was authorized last winter to finance 
coal shipments abroad. We estimate that over 4 
million tons of American coal were authorized 
for purchase during the fiscal year under the re- 
volving fund and the regular Foa Program. 

In the past 2 years, U.S. agricultural surpluses 
have been put to constructive use on an increasing 
scale under the Mutual Security Program. Sur- 
plus farm products have been sold abroad to 
friendly countries who pay in their own cur- 
rencies. In fiscal year 1954, some $245 million 
worth of surpluses were sold by Foa and the pro- 
ceeds realized from such surplus sales are now 
being used for military assistance, defense sup- 
port, development assistance, and other purposes 
which forward the objectives of the Mutual Se- 
curity Program. 

In fiscal year 1955, $380 million of surplus agri- 
cultural sales was authorized with the sales pro- 
ceeds earmarked for Mutual Security Program 
purposes. These sales are in addition to the sur- 
plus commodity sales concluded under the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. 

With the conclusion of the Korean war, world 
supply of many items changed abruptly from 
shortage to overabundance. Foa then promptly 
shifted the focus of its agricultural development 
programs. The underdeveloped areas were en- 
couraged to expand production of items for which 
there was a growing demand. Cocoa, coffee, fish, 
and forestry products, for example, were empha- 
sized in program planning. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The list of free-world accomplishments—to 
many of which our programs of mutual security 
have made a significant contribution—is long. 
It shows that we have left many milestones be- 
hind on the road to free-world security and pros- 
perity. But you have wisely and repeatedly em- 
phasized that these gains, real and gratifying 
though they are, should not be allowed to obscure 
the dimensions of the tasks that lie ahead. 

The Mutual Security Program has come a long 
way toward meeting its objectives but, as you 
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stated in your recent message to the Congress,’ our 
task is far from complete. 

May I summarize this outlook in relation to the 
present status of the Mutual Security Program. 

Nato is unquestionably an effective deterrent 
and retaliatory fighting force. So long as there 
is any threat of aggression, it must remain so. 
But this will call for continuing materiel and 
training aid by the United States to supplement 
the significant defense efforts of our European 
partners. Technology in the military sciences is 
dynamic and ever-changing. If Naro is not to 
lapse into obsolescence, it must be made continu- 
ally stronger by the latest that modern industry 
can produce. 

In the Near East, the Northern Tier (Turkey, 
Tran, Iraq, Pakistan), blocking Soviet access to 
this vital area and its people, is in the incipient 
stages of development as an alliance and as a mili- 
tary force. Here, too, the United States will have 
an opportunity of helping to build a strategic bul- 
wark of free-world defense. 

In Asia and the Pacific, nations are allied with 
us to defend their homelands, their institutions, 
and their peoples against the encroachments of 
Communist dictatorship. The Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty can lead to a powerful 
barrier to further aggression on the Asian periph- 
ery of the Communist bloc. We must continue to 
help the still-free peoples of Asia to keep that 
freedom. 

But all of these nations have competing de- 
mands on their resourcees—demands for economic 
and social betterment which cannot go unheeded. 
The task of building peace must not be confined 
primarily to armaments and alliances. There 
will be little hope for enduring world tranquillity 
unless the vast segments of humanity in the under- 
developed areas succeed in lifting themselves onto 
a higher economic plane and develop political and 
social institutions responsive to their cultural and 
spiritual values. 

The less developed nations are in the throes of a 
vast technological and social evolution. It is in 
our interest, as well as in theirs, to help them 
succeed. 


U.S. Economic Interests 


There is no doubt that the United States can, 
in the next 10 years, raise its national output from 
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the current level of about $370 billion to more than 
$500 billion, in dollars of the same buying power. 
We have, unquestionably, the capacity and in- 
genuity to achieve this expansion, but our 
progress toward this goal and its actual attain- 
ment will present new and difficult problems 
affecting our relations with the rest of the world. 

This projected one-third increase in national 
output over a 10-year period would mean a very 
substantial increase in our requirements for raw 
materials. To a large extent, these expanded 
needs can be met through greater production at 
home of minerals, fibers, and synthetic products. 
We cannot meet our full requirements, however, 
without a great increase in imports of foreign 
materials. 

Concurrently with our own rising imports, there 
will be competing demands for the needed mate- 
rials from other developed regions and from the 
producing areas themselves as they move to higher 
levels of production and consumption. 

Most of the basic materials which we import 
originate in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Therefore, aside from numerous other 
compelling reasons, we have a vital interest in 
helping these areas to achieve a substantial in- 
crease in their capacity to produce. 

Furthermore, as we increase our national output 
to one-third or more above present levels, we must 
find new markets for some products—particularly 
for certain agricultural items where domestic de- 
mand is relatively inelastic. 

This brings us to the second major aspect of 
our future e¢onomic relations with the rest of the 
world—exports. The present need to increase our 
own imports in order that we may increase ex- 
ports has been described often and effectively. 
There is, however, a problem of developing pur- 
chasing power abroad which can be capable of 
absorbing a portion of our increased output. If 
we assume no change in the present relationship 
between U.S. exports and national output 10 years 
from now, and if we assume further that we reach 
a $500-billion production level, we should then be 
seeking markets abroad capable of buying each 
year an additional $5 billion of U.S. merchandise 
over and above our present level of exports. 

To market these goods successfully in a way 
that will bring reasonable returns to American 
producers, there must first be a sizable expansion 
abroad of commercial and personal buying power. 
But this expansion will be achieved only if for- 
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eign nations are helped to secure additional capi- 
tal to accelerate their economic development and 
if the results of such development are widely 
shared. 


Europe’s Economic Future 


As I have outlined above, Western Europe has 
made remarkable progress since the end of the 
war in rehabilitating its economy and in attaining 
new heights in production. Productivity and per- 
sonal consumption have gained, but the rate of 
progress in these respects has lagged behind that 
in other developed areas. If Europe is to 
strengthen, or even maintain, its economic posi- 
tion, it must keep pace with technical progress 
elsewhere in the world. That applies not only to 
progress in industrial and agricultural methods, 
but to distribution and marketing as well. 

Continued technical assistance from the United 
States in support of European efforts to lower 
costs of production and distribution, to improve 
management education, and to strengthen free 
trade unions will help not only to assure Western 
Europe’s competitive position in world markets, 
but will also permit further increases in wages 
and living standards for workers in the area and 
greater imports of U.S. products. 


Capital Needs Abroad 

To a very large degree, foreign nations requir- 
ing development capital will be able to secure it 
from their own resources. There will be, however, 
a sizable capital deficiency unless external private 
capital, including United States capital, can be en- 
couraged to move abroad on a substantially greater 
scale than at the present time. The problem is 
difficult but not insurmountable. In time, we may 
hope that a further relaxation of international 
tensions will overcome some of today’s hesitancy 
of private capital. Currency and other restric- 
tions have eased in recent years and there are en- 
couraging prospects for further progress in this 
direction in the near future. One of the biggest 
problems appears to be that of creating a better 
understanding between foreign governments and 
external capital sources. Only through joint ven- 
tures of foreign and local capital and skills can 
the capital gap of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world be adequately bridged. Acceptance by for- 
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eign investors of a minority position is one of the 
best means of giving recognition to the ascending 
status of the now underdeveloped areas and to 
their position as active partners in the free world. 

This and other forms of joint investment in 
which foreign capital can participate construc- 
tively without dominating, would go far to calm 
the fears of newly independent nations that pri- 
vate investment may be used as an entering wedge 
for a new colonialism. 


Aid to Underdeveloped Areas 


In the period ahead, certainly for several years, 
there is little possibility that the underdeveloped 
areas can meet unaided their minimum capital 
requirements for economic development. Many 
of these areas still lack the resources to finance 
the expansion necessary even to keep up with nor- 
mal population increases. As a result, living 
standards may not only fail to move upward; they 
may decline. 

To preclude these developments, which would 
have extremely adverse consequences on free- 
world security, our Government should continue 
to supplement technical assistance with capital 
funds for basic economic development and indus- 
trial expansion. Moreover, our technical assist- 
ance programs for the underdeveloped areas 
should emphasize increasingly the improvement 
of public services and public institutions. If the 
now free governments of the world are to remain 
free, they must demonstrate an ever-growing ca- 
pacity to serve the needs of their people. The 
underdeveloped areas are on the threshold of 
epochal change and the will and initiative to ac- 
complish this change are steadily gaining 
momentum. 


The path before us is clear; the task of building 
an enduring peace must be based not only upon 
a lowering of tension and lessening of armament 
with safety, but also upon the creation of expand- 
ing economies throughout the world. 

As men everywhere are able to create more of 
the material goods they need, as they are increas- 
ingly able to exchange the fruits of their labor 
and to share experiences and cultural values, we 
will come even closer to the goal you have so often 
and eloquently described—an atomic age of peace 
with freedom. 
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Administration of Foreign Aid 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated August 3 

The President on August 2 signed an Executive 
order entitled “Further Providing for the Admin- 
istration of Foreign Aid Functions.” This order 
implements the Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act, 1956, which was signed by the President on 
August 2, and, further, implements the amend- 
ments to mutual security legislation made by the 
Mutual Security Act of 1955, approved July 8, 
1955. 

Mutual security programs will continue to be 
administered by the agencies which now carry out 
those functions. Those agencies are principally 
the Department of Defense, which administers 
military assistance and direct forces support, and 
the Department of State, which—through the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration—admin- 
isters other mutual security activities. 

Under the Executive order, all funds appropri- 
ated for military assistance and defense support 
programs are allocated to the Department of De- 
fense and all other mutual security appropriations 
are allocated to the Department of State. Of the 
total funds appropriated for mutual security pro- 
grams for the fiscal year 1956, $300 million are 
required, under section 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, to be used to finance the 
export and sale for foreign currencies of surplus 
agricultural commodities or products thereof pro- 
duced in the United States. This order directs the 
Department of State and the Department of De- 
fense to mutually agree as to the portion of the 
$300 million to be derived from the funds allo- 
cated to each Department for mutual security 
programs. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10625! 


FURTHER PROVIDING FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF ForEIGN AID FUNCTIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Mutual 


Security Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 832), as amended, by section 
301 of title 8 of the United States Code, and as President 
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of the United States and Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


Section 1. Executive Order No. 10575 of November 6, 
1954, 19 F. R. 7249,? as affected by Executive Order No. 
10610 of May 9, 1955, 20 F. R. 3179,3 is hereby amended 
as follows: 


(a) Section 102 (a) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

(4) The functions conferred upon the President by section 
124 of the Act, as amended. The determination of the value of 
the program for any country under that section shall be made 
by the Secretary of State. 

(5) The function conferred upon the President by the pen- 
ultimate proviso of section 108 of the Mutual Security Appropria- 
tion Act, 1956. 

(b) So much of section 106 as precedes subsection (a) 
(2) thereof is amended to read as follows: 


Section 106. Allocation of funds. (a) Funds heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated or otherwise made available to the Presi- 
dent shall be deemed to be allocated without any further action 
of the President, as follows: 

(1) There are allocated to the Secretary of Defense funds for 
carrying out chapter 1 of Title I of the Act, as amended, and, 
without regard to section 106 (a) (2) of this order, funds for 
carrying out section 124 of the Act, as amended; but, for the 
purposes of the second sentence of section 108 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Appropriation Act, 1956, such funds shall be available only 
when and in such amounts as they have been apportioned, for use, 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

(c) Section 107 (a) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

(6) The function conferred upon the President by the sec- 
ond senterce of section 124 of the Act, as amended. 

(d) Subsection (b) of section 107 is amended to read 
as follows: 

(b) The sum of $300,000,000 provided for in section 402 of the 
Act, as amended, shall be divided between the Department of 
State and the Department of Defense as those departments shall 
mutually agree. 

(e) Sections 101 (b), 102 (a) (2), 102 (a) (3), and 
106 (b) are amended by striking therefrom “142 (11)”, 
“142 (7)”, “142 (10)”, and “section 411 (b) of the Act”, 
respectively, and inserting in lieu thereof “142 (b)”, 
“142 (a) (7)”, “142 (a) (10)”, and “section 411 (c) of 
the Act, as amended,” respectively. 

Section 2. Except in respect of any provision which has 
been revoked, superseded, or otherwise rendered inappli- 
cable, and except as may be otherwise inappropriate, any 
reference in any provision of any prior Executive order 
to the Mutual Security Act of 1954 shall be deemed to 
include a reference to the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 


amended. ) 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
August 2, 1955 


? BULLETIN of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 914. 
®Tbid., May 30, 1955, p. 889. 
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Second Meeting of U.S.-Canada 
Trade Committee 


Press release 478 dated August 5 

The Department of State announced on August 
5 that the Joint United States-Canadian Commit- 
tee on Trade and Economic Affairs will hold its 
second meeting in Ottawa on September 26. The 
first meeting was held in Washington on March 
16, 19542 

An exchange of notes on November 12, 1953,? 
established the Joint Committee with the follow- 
ing membership: 


For the United States—the Secretaries of State, 
the Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce. (All 
four of these will attend the September 26 
meeting.) 

For Canada—the Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, the Minister of Finance, the Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce, and either the 
Minister of Agriculture or the Minister of 
Fisheries, as appropriate. 





The meetings also may be attended by such 
other officials of Cabinet rank as either Govern- 
ment may designate from time to time, as the need 
arises. 

Following are the functions of the Joint Com- 
mittee, as agreed by the two Governments: 


“(1) To consider matters affecting the har- 
monious economic relations between the two 
countries ; 

“(2) In particular, to exchange information 
and views on matters which might adversely 
affect the high level of mutually profitable trade 
which has been built up; 

“(3) To report to the respective Governments 
on such discussions in order that consideration 
may be given to measures deemed appropriate and 
necessary to improve economic relations and to 
encourage the flow of trade.” 


Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions 
Requested by Dominican Republic 
Press release 474 dated August 4 


The Dominican Republic has requested renego- 
tiation, under article XXVIII of the General 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 5, 1954, p. 511. 
* Ibid., Nov. 30, 1953, p. 740. 
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Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, of concessions 
on three tariff items granted to the United States. 
Earlier announcements have been issued on the 
intention of Cuba, India,? the Netherlands,? Nic- 
aragua,? Pakistan,? Sweden,? Austria,’ France, 
and Finland * to renegotiate certain of their con- 
cessions. 

At their ninth session, the Contracting Parties 
to the general agreement took action to extend the 
firm life of the tariff concessions from July 2, 
1955, to December 31, 1957. Prior to such exten- 
sion a country may renegotiate its individual tariff 
concessions with a view to their modification or 
withdrawal. Such renegotiations, if notified by 
June 30, 1955, may continue through September 
30, 1955. In accordance with this procedure, the 
Dominican Republic has indicated that it wishes 
to renegotiate certain of its tariff concessions of 
interest to the United States. 

Under article XXVIII, a country wishing to 
withdraw or modify a concession first must try 
to reach some basis of agreement with other inter- 
ested Contracting Parties concerning such with- 
drawal or modification. The usual basis for agree- 
ment would be the granting of new concessions as 
compensation for the withdrawn concession. 

Interested persons are invited to submit their 
views with regard to the possible effect on U.S. 
trade of possible modifications or withdrawals of 
the concessions on the items in the attached list. 
In addition, views are also desired regarding im- 
ports into the Dominican Republic from the 
United States on which the United States might 
request new or further tariff reductions as com- 
pensation to the United States for any modifica- 
tions or withdrawals of concessions on items in the 
attached list. 

Views on the foregoing matters should be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, which is the interdepartmental committee 
established to receive views on trade-agreement 
matters. It is requested that any such views be 
submitted by the close of business on August 31, 
1955. 

All communications on these matters, in 15 
copies, should be addressed to: The Secretary of 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 


Tariff Commission Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


? BULLETIN of June 27, 1955, p. 1057. 
* Tbid., July 4, 1955, p. 26. 
* Tbid., July 18, 1955, pp. 114, 115. 
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If any interested party considers that his views 
cannot be adequately expressed to the committee 
in a written brief, he should make this known to 
the secretary of the committee, who will then 
arrange for oral presentation before the 
committee. 


List of Tariff Concessions 


Item 
363 Varnishes, driers, and shellac of all kinds, including 
stains for woodwork and other uses, prepared 


368 Pigments and paints: 

(a) Natural colors (ochre, etc.) in powder or lumps 
without any preparation, including calcimine 
and so-called cold-water paints 

(f) All ready-mixed paints, pure or not, of any kind 


Modification of Restrictions on 
Imports of Shelled Filberts 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House press release dated July 15 

The President on July 15 issued a proclamation 
permitting an additional 1,500,000 pounds of 
shelled filberts to be entered free of special import 
fee between now and September 30, 1955, the end 
of the current quota year. The President’s action 
modifies his proclamation of October 11, 1954, 
which permitted 6 million pounds of shelled fil- 
berts to enter at the basic rate of 8 cents per pound, 
imports in excess thereof to enter subject to a 
special fee of 10 cents per pound. 

The expansion in permissible imports of shelled 
filberts without special import fee has been neces- 
sitated by the fact that actual domestic production 
of shelled filberts in 1954 was only little more than 
half of the estimate of 2 million pounds. 

The President’s action was in accord with the 
recommendations of a majority of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission.? 

The President’s proclamation applies to shelled 
filberts, whether or not blanched. 

The Tariff Commission’s investigation and re- 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 1, 1954, p. 656. 

* Copies of the Tariff Commission’s report may be ob- 
tained from the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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port were made pursuant to section 22 of the Agri- 
cultura] Adjustment Act, as amended. 


PROCLAMATION 3103? 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U. S. C. 624), I issued 
Proclamation No. 3073 (19 F. R. 6623) on October 11, 
1954, imposing a fee of 10 cents per pound, but not more 
than 50 per centum ad valorem, on shelled filberts, 
whether or not blanched, entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption during the 12-month period 
beginning October 1, 1954, in excess of an aggregate 
quantity of 6,000,000 pounds, such fee being in addition 
to any other duties imposed on the importation of such 
filberts ; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 (d) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, the United States Tariff 
Commission has made a supplemental investigation to 
determine whether changed circumstances require the 
modification of the said Proclamation No. 3073 in order 
to carry out the purposes of the said section 22 and has 
submitted to me a report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto; and 

WHEREAS, on the basis of the said supplemental investi- 
gation and report of the Tariff Commission, I find that 
changed circumstances require the modification of the 
said Proclamation No. 3073 in the manner hereinafter 
proclaimed, in order to carry out the purposes of the 
said section 22; and 

WuereEas, I find and declare that the entry, or with- 
drawal from warehouse, for consumption during the re- 
mainder of the 12-month period beginning October 1, 
1954, of an additional quantity of shelled filberts, whether 
or not blanched, not in excess of 1,500,000 pounds, free 
of the fee imposed by the said proclamation, will not 
render or tend to render ineffective, or materially inter- 
fere with, the program of the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to filberts, or reduce substantially the 
amount of products processed in the United States from 
filberts with respect to which such program is being 
undertaken : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, acting under 
and by virtue of the authority vested in me by the said 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, do hereby proclaim that the said Proclamation 
No. 3073 is hereby modified so as to permit the entry, 
or withdrawal from warehouse, for consumption during 
the remainder of the 12-month period beginning October 
1, 1954, of an additional quantity of 1,500,000 pounds of 
shelled filberts, whether or not blanched, free of the fee 
imposed by the said Proclamation No. 3073. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifteenth day of 


°20 Fed. Reg. 5219. 
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July in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
[szAL] and fifty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


eightieth. 
By the President: 


HERBERT HOoveRr, JR., 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Cancellation of Hearing on 
Imports of Edible Tree Nuts 


White House press release dated August 5 


The President on August 5 requested the U.S. 
Tariff Commission to cancel its hearing on edible 
tree nuts scheduled for August 30. The hearing, 
which was to have been held to assist the Tariff 
Commission in determining whether a quota 
should be recommended for the 1955-56 crop year 
on imports of almonds, filberts, walnuts, or pecans, 
is no longer necessary because of anticipated re- 
duced supply of these tree nuts, both here and 
abroad, during the forthcoming crop year. 


Memorandum to Chairman of Tariff Commission 
August 5, 1955 


In a letter to me dated July 29, 1955, copy of 
which is enclosed, the Secretary of Agriculture 
states that the Department of Agriculture, at the 
present time, does not have reason to believe that 
imports of tree nuts during the 1955-56 crop year 
are practically certain to be imported under such 
conditions and in such quantities as to materially 
interfere with the Federal Marketing Agreement 
and Order programs for almonds, filberts, walnuts 
or pecans. The Department cites as its reason for 
this conclusion the expectation that there will be 
a reduced supply of tree nuts, both here and 
abroad, during the 1955-56 crop year. The De- 
partment of Agriculture accordingly requests that 
the Tariff Commission hearing on edible tree nuts, 
now scheduled for August thirtieth, be cancelled, 
but that the Commission’s Investigation No. 4 un- 
der Section 22 be continued because of the continu- 
ing nature of the marketing problems facing the 
nut industries. 

It is my request that the Tariff Commission, as 
soon as possible, take the necessary steps to cancel 
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the scheduled hearing as requested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Dwient D. EIssNHOWER 


Letter to President From Secretary of Agriculture 
July 29, 1965 


THE PRESIDENT 
Tue Wuitr House 


Dear Mr. Preswent: This is in regard to the 
public hearing ordered by the Tariff Commission 
for August 30, 1955, in Investigation No. 4 on 
Edible Tree Nuts, under Section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended. 

The Department of Agriculture requests that 
the hearing scheduled for August 30 be cancelled, 
but that the Commission’s Investigation No. 4 
under Section 22 be continued because of the con- 
tinuing nature of the marketing problems facing 
the nut industries. 

As stated in the Tariff Commission’s notice, the 
purpose of the hearing is to receive information 
as to programs of this Department which will be 
in operation during 1955-56 for almonds, filberts, 
walnuts and pecans, and as to the likely effects of 
imports on these programs. 

Present estimates of domestic tree nut produc- 
tion point to below average crops this season of 
almonds, filberts and pecans and to an above aver- 
age walnut crop. Preliminary reports of foreign 
production of almonds and filberts indicate crops 
smaller than a year ago. On the basis of this 
reduced supply, both here and abroad, prices to 
domestic producers are expected to exceed recent 
average levels, and in the case of almonds and 
pecans, may exceed parity. 

The extent to which regulations of the market- 
ing of domestic crops may be necessary during 
1955-56 has not yet been determined. However, 
in view of the situation described above, the De- 
partment, at the present time, does not have reason 
to believe that imports of tree nuts during the 
1955-56 crop year are practically certain to be 
imported under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to materially interfere with the Fed- 
eral Marketing Agreement and Order programs 
for almonds, filberts, walnuts or pecans. 

Favorable marketing conditions for domestic 
tree nuts will continue at least during the first 
half of the crop year, unless an unanticipated 
volume of imports materializes. The Depart- 
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ment would like to reserve the right to request the 
Commission to call a public hearing if conditions 
so change as to later warrant a need for action 
under Section 22. 

Representatives of the domestic tree nut indus- 


A New Approach to Human Rights 


tries have independently come to the same con- 
clusion with respect to the need for import 
restrictions and have se notified me by letter. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson 


ELEVENTH SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, APRIL 5-29 


by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


A new approach in the promotion of human 
rights was initiated by the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights at its eleventh session, 
held at Geneva from April 5 to April 29, 1955. 
The first ten sessions of the Commission had been 
devoted largely to the drafting of international 
instruments—first, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, proclaimed by the General As- 
sembly in 1948, and, more recently, the Draft 
Covenants on Human Rights, which will be before 
the General Assembly for consideration in the fall. 
This year the Commission adopted a program of 
work for the future, including consideration of 
general developments and progress achieved on the 
basis of reports from governments and study of 
specific rights or groups of rights, and recom- 
mended the extension of technical assistance and 
advisory services to the whole field of human 
rights. These decisions put into effect, at least in 
principle so far as reports and studies are con- 
cerned, the essential elements of the action pro- 
gram the United States delegation introduced in 
the Commission 2 years ago.1. The Commission 
also considered the Yearbook on Human Rights, 
the report of the Subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, the 
right of people and nations to self-determination, 
and several other subjects. 

The Commission on Human Rights consists of 
the representatives of 18 member states, elected by 





*BuLLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 842, and Aug. 17, 1953, 
p. 215. 
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the Economic and Social Council: Australia, Chile, 
China, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, Po- 
land, Turkey, Ukraine, the U.S. S. R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Two new states 
were represented this year: Mexico, replacing 
Uruguay, and Norway, replacing Belgium. The 
session began with tributes to its previous chair- 
man, the late Dr. Mahmoud Azmi of Egypt, who 
died on November 4, 1954, during a meeting of the 
Security Council. 

The Commission elected the following officers by 
unanimous votes: René Cassin (France), chair- 
man; Salvador P. Lopez (Philippines), first vice 
chairman; Radecindo Ortega (Chile), second vice 
chairman; and Abdul Waheed (Pakistan), 
rapporteur. 

The U.S. delegation was composed of the follow- 
ing: representative, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord; princi- 
pal adviser, Philip Halpern, associate justice of 
the Appellate Division of the New York State 
Supreme Court, Third Department; advisers, 
James Frederick Green, deputy director, Office of 
United Nations Economic and Social Affairs, and 
Warren E. Hewitt, Office of the Legal Adviser, 
Department of State. 


Program for the Future 

With the completion last year of the technical 
drafting of the Covenants on Human Rights, the 
Commission, for the first time since its early ses- 
sions, had to consider its whole program of work. 
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The agenda for this session contained 18 substan- 
tive items, many of which had been carried over for 
a number of years because of the Commission’s 
preoccupation with the Draft Covenants. The 
Secretary-General had placed as the third sub- 
stantive item on the agenda for this session the 
subject of “Review of Programme and Establish- 
ment of Priorities.” He urged that “the Commis- 
sion dispose of items which are not likely to be 
fruitful, defer items which are not urgent and, 
above all, plan and establish a programme which 
may be progressively and systematically carried 
out in the course of ensuing years.” 

Two draft resolutions—one on priorities for the 
present session and the other on a work program 
for future sessions—were cosponsored by Egypt, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, the United 
States, and, later, Chile. Resolution I listed the 
major items on the agenda to which priority was 
to be given during the remainder of the session, 
omitting eight minor or obsolete items. This 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Much more important and controversial was 
Resolution IT, which outlined a program of work 
for the future, including two of the main features 
of the action program sponsored by the United 
States—the establishment of a system of reporting 
and the undertaking of studies of specific rights 
or group of rights. Resolution II was the subject 
of two objections. First, the Soviet bloc, the 
United Kingdom, and others asserted that it was 
improper for the Commission to take a substantive 
decision on the establishment of systems of reports 
and studies without having given full considera- 
tion to the subject. This view had obvious appeal 
to other members, but the cosponsors were able to 
persuade a majority of the Commission that it was 
appropriate, in adopting a resolution outlining 
the future work of the Commission, to take de- 
cisions on matters of principle even though the 
details were left to subsequent consideration. To 
make this point clear, the cosponsors revised their 
text so as to state that both the nature of the re- 
ports and the selection of the topics for study and 
the method of study were to be determined by 
“further specific resolutions” of the Commission. 
Second, several delegations insisted that Resolu- 
tion II appeared to underrate the importance of 
the work that had been done by the Commission 
with respect to the Draft Covenants on Human 
Rights. 
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During the course of the discussion of draft 
Resolution II, the cosponsors revised the text sev- 
eral times to take account of suggestions by other 
delegations. They did not accept, however, a 
Polish amendment designed to incorporate a long 
list of subjects, including self-determination, the 
combating of manifestations of national and racial 
hostility, and economic and social rights. 

The Polish amendment listing these subjects 
was rejected by a vote of 3 in favor (Soviet bloc) 
and 11 against (United States), with 4 abstentions 
(Egypt, India, Lebanon, and Pakistan). The re- 
vised text was ultimately adopted by 14 in favor 
(United States, Soviet bloc) and 3 against (Aus- 
tralia, France, United Kingdom), and 1 absten- 
tion (Turkey). 

The adoption of Resolution II constituted an 
adoption in principle of the whole of the U.S. 
action program. Although the Soviet bloc had 
vigorously fought the proposals with respect to 
reports and studies set forth in paragraphs (D) 
and (E) of the resolution, it felt compelled in the 
end to vote for the resolution. The Soviet repre- 
sentative in an explanation of vote stated that he 
believed paragraphs (D) and (E) violated the 
charter of the United Nations and that his Gov- 
ernment would not regard itself as bound by these 
decisions. 

In an explanation of vote, I stated that the U.S. 
delegation had voted in favor of the resolution 
despite its disagreement with some of the para- 
graphs, including certain inaccurate and objec- 
tionable references to the Draft Covenants on 
Human Rights, because it wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the main features of the Commission’s fu- 
ture program as implemented in the resolution. 
I explained that the position of the U.S. Govern- 
ment with respect to the Draft Covenants re- 
mained the same as I had stated before the Com- 
mission in 1953—1. e., that it does not intend to 
sign and ratify the Covenants—and that my vote 
for the resolution containing references to the 
Covenants in no way implied any alteration of 
this position. I further explained that I had 
voted against the references to the formulation 
of the right of self-determination as mentioned in 
the Draft Covenants because of the disagreement 
of the U.S. Government with a third paragraph of 
article 1 of the Draft Covenants in its present 
form. 
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Technical Assistance 


The U.S. action program for reports, studies, 
and technical assistance had been introduced 2 
years ago under an agenda item entitled “Develop- 
ment of the Work of the United Nations for wider 
observance of, and respect for, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms throughout the world.” 
The Commission did not reach this subject, item 5 
on its present agenda, until April 26—4 days be- 
fore the end of the session. The debate on item 5 
was temporarily interrupted the next morning, by 
prior agreement, to permit consideration of three 
minor subjects. At the end of the morning meet- 
ing, when one of these was still under discussion, 
I suggested that the Commission return in the 
afternoon to item 5, as had previously been agreed. 
The Soviet representative strongly opposed this 
suggestion, apparently in hope of preventing a 
final vote on the U.S. proposals. The Egyptian 
representative argued warmly that the U.S. dele- 
gate had been gracious in agreeing to an interrup- 
tion of item 5 and that it would be unfair not to 
continue with that item. He was supported by the 
Philippines, India, and the United Kingdom, and 
the Commission agreed to resume discussion of 
item 5. 

At the outset of the debate on item 5, Judge 
Halpern, in my absence because of a speaking 
engagement in Germany, introduced the revised 
texts of the three U.S. proposals. He explained 
that the new texts took account of the decisions in 
principle taken by the Commission under item 3 
in establishing a program for future work. 
Shortly thereafter, the Soviet representative sug- 
gested that the Commission deal first with the 
third draft resolution on technical assistance and 
later consider the first two resolutions on reports 
and studies. Our delegation readily accepted this 
suggestion. 

The debate on the third draft resolution revealed 
fairly widespread support for the use of technical 
assistance in the field of human rights, despite 
differences of opinion over details of the long and 
complex text. A serious controversy developed, 
however, over the listing of the subjects for which 
technical assistance would be applicable. Our 
delegation, in the revised text as in the original 
version, had listed the subjects which the General 
Assembly had already approved (discrimination 
and minorities, status of women, and freedom of 
information), as well as several other subjects in 
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the field of civil and political rights. The Soviet 
bloc pressed hard for the addition of a long list 
of other subjects, including self-determination and 
many economic and social rights, and it also pro- 
posed inclusion of a reference to the rights enumer- 
ated in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and in the Draft Covenants on Human 
Rights. To meet these suggestions, Judge 
Halpern agreed to limit the listing of subjects to 
the three fields previously approved by the General 
Assembly and then to add an “umbrella clause” 
reading as follows: “any other subject in the field 
of human rights for which adequate advisory as- 
sistance is not available through a specialized 
agency and which does not fall within the scope 
of existing technical assistance programs.” 

After the Soviet representative had continued 
his fight for his amendments, Judge Halpern sug- 
gested a further compromise proposal by which 
no specific subjects would be listed and the fol- 
lowing general clause would be substituted : “The 
above assistance shall be applicable to any subject 
in the field of human rights, in addition to the 
subjects covered by the existing resolutions of the 
General Assembly, provided, however, that the 
subject shall be one for which adequate advisory 
assistance is not available through a specialized 
agency and which does not fall within the scope 
of existing technical assistance programs.” 

The Soviet delegation, supported by Egypt, 
Greece, India, and the Philippines, still advocated 
the inclusion of a reference to both the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Draft Cov- 
enants. The reference to the Universal Declara- 
tion was adopted unanimously. The reference to 
the Draft Covenants was adopted by 10 to7 ( Aus- 
tralia, China, France, Norway, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States), with Lebanon absent. 
The draft resolution as amended was then adopted 
by 14-2 (France, United Kingdom) -1 (Aus- 
tralia). 

Judge Halpern explained that he had voted for 
the resolution as a whole, despite his objection to 
the inclusion of a reference to the uncompleted 
Draft Covenants, because he did not consider that 
this unsound reference would hamper the Secre- 
tary-General in the practical implementation of 
the resolution. Samuel Hoare (United Kingdom) 
stated that he had been forced to vote against the 
resolution because the reference to the Draft Cov- 
enants had eliminated any element of precision 
in the fields of activity. 
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Yearbook on Human Rights 


In 1950 the Economic and Social Council pro- 
posed the expansion of the Yearbook on Human 
Rights to include a new section on individual 
rights or groups of rights. The Commission, how- 
ever, had been unable until this session to review 
the form and content of the Yearbook. 

The Secretary-General, in accordance with his 
general views on the elimination of unnecessary 
functions and on reduction of the budget, recom- 
mended that the decision of the Council to add a 
new section to the Yearbook not be implemented. 
This position aroused considerable criticism in the 
Commission on the part of members who feared 
that the Secretary-General was trying to curtail 
the work of the United Nations in the field of 
human rights. 

Our delegation and others took the position that, 
although it was essential to support the Secretary- 
General in his efforts to carry out the directives 
of the General Assembly in curtailing the budget, 
this might be done by greater resort to summaries 
and references rather than original texts. Our 
delegation suggested the possibility of biennial 
Yearbooks, and the United Kingdom delegation 
suggested the possibility of a system of alternat- 
ing volumes, with the general field being covered 
one year and a specific right the next year. 
Neither of these proposals gained any support. 

It was agreed that the Yearbook for 1955 should 
contain information on freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, detention, or exile as set forth in article 9 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the Yearbook for 1956 should contain infor- 
mation on the rights of motherhood and childhood 
to special care and assistance as set forth in article 
25 (2). 


Report of the Subcommission 

The report of the Subcommission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities contained two draft resolutions for approval 
by the Commission: Resolution A requested the 
Economic and Social Council to decide that the 
Subcommission was not precluded from under- 
taking a study on discrimination in immigration, 
and Resolution B requested the Council to make 
provision for two studies by the Subcommission 
in 1956. 

During the debate on Resolution A, Norway 
and the United Kingdom submitted an amend- 
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ment by which the Council would be asked merely 
to state whether, under its Resolution 545 D 
(XVIII), the Subcommission might undertake a 
study of discrimination in immigration. In view 
of the fact that this amendment was not generally 
acceptable and thus would not serve the purpose 
of curtailing discussion, it was subsequently with- 
drawn. The original text of Resolution A was 
adopted by 10 in favor and 5 against (Australia, 
France, Turkey, United Kingdom, United 
States), with 2 abstentions (Chile, Mexico). In 
explaining my vote, I said that the decision of 
the Council to exclude immigration had been per- 
fectly clear and that there was no reason for 
referring the matter back to the Council. 

tesolution B provoked a number of speeches 
expressing concern that the Secretary-General 
was trying to restrict the work of the United Na- 
tions in the field of human rights. Two members 
of the Subcommission—Charles D. Ammoun 
(Lebanon) and Humberto Diaz-Casanueva 
(Chile)—were particularly critical of the Sec- 
retariat for failing to make provision for two 
studies in 1956. The French delegation ulti- 
mately proposed a compromise amendment by 
which the Commission, after approving the pro- 
posal for two studies in 1956, would express the 
opinion that, if this proved impossible, one 
further study should be undertaken in 1956 and 
another in 1957. This resolution, including the 
French amendment and others, was adopted by 
17-0-1 (Australia). 


Self-Determination 

At its tenth session, in 1954, the Commission 
adopted resolutions recommending that the Gen- 
eral Assembly establish two new commissions in 
the field of self-determination. The first pro- 
posed commission would survey the right of peo- 
ples and nations to permanent sovereignty over 
their natural resources; the second would examine, 
on the request of any ten members of the United 
Nations, any situation resulting from alleged 
denial or inadequate realization of the right of 
self-determination. 

In opening the debate, I reaffirmed U.S. ad- 
herence to the principle of self-determination, a 
principle that has played so great a part in the 
history of our own Nation and in our relations 
with other countries. I described the trip my 
husband and I had taken in December 1954- 
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February 1955 through the Near East and Far 
East, where we visited the leaders and peoples of 
many new nations and saw and heard at first hand 
their aspirations to maintain their freedom and 
to advance their economic, social, and cultural 
well-being. I concluded by suggesting that the 
Commission, before formulating detailed recom- 
mendations, should study the essential elements in 
the whole concept of self-determination. 

In the course of my speech, I referred to the 
fact that the principle of self-determination 
should be applicable not only to non-self-govern- 
ing and trust territories but also to territories that 
had lost their independence. I noted that some 
850 million people in Europe and Asia had been 
engulfed in the new colonialism of world com- 
munism. The Soviet representative was obvi- 
ously angered by this passage and replied later in 
an abusive and ill-tempered attack on me for try- 
ing to raise the “ghost of communism” to frighten 
the Commission. 

Except for the Soviet representative’s state- 
ment, the debate was on a remarkably high level, 
with both the administering powers and the non- 
administering powers speaking with unusual 
restraint and moderation. By a fortunate co- 
incidence, the Bandung conference took place at 
exactly the same time as this debate, and every 
morning the press carried full accounts of anti- 
Communist speeches, including those of the 
representatives of Iraq, the Philippines, and Cey- 
lon, which were then quoted during the debate in 
the Commission. The Soviet bloc obviously was 
seriously embarrassed by the developments at 
Bandung and was on the defensive throughout the 
debate on self-determination. 

In view of the absence of any substantial sup- 
port for our proposed study program, our delega- 
tion stated that it would not submit a draft reso- 
lution and strongly criticized the resolutions of 
the previous year. At the end of my statement, 
I said that I wondered whether the Soviet repre- 
sentative, who supported the creation of a Good 
Offices Commission, would agree that the Baltic 
States and East Germany represented the kind of 
situation which that Commission was supposed to 
examine. He vigorously dissented, stating that 
the Baltic States had entered the Soviet Union of 
their own free will and that East Germany was 
fully sovereign. 

The joint draft resolution reaffirming the pro- 
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posals of 1954 was adopted by a vote of 11 in favor 
and 6 against (Australia, France, Norway, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, United States), with 1 
abstention (China). 


Miscellaneous Items 


The Commission also dealt briefly with the re- 
port of the Conference of Nongovernmental Or- 
ganizations Interested in Eradication of Prejudice 
and Discrimination. The Conference, called by 
the Economic and Social Council at the suggestion 
of the Subcommittee on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities, met at 
Geneva for 4 days immediately before the Com- 
mission’s session. Some 97 nongovernmental or- 
ganizations were represented in the Conference. 
The former President of France, Vincent Auriol, 
presided over its proceedings with great skill. 
The Commission adopted unanimously a Philip- 
pine draft resolution, considerably expanded by a 
Chilean amendment, by which the Commission 
merely noted the report of the Conference and 
transmitted it to the Subcommission. 

The Commission adopted, also unanimously, a 
Philippine draft resolution by which General As- 
sembly Resolution 644 (VII) on Racial Discrim- 
ination in Non-Self-Governing Territories was 
transmitted to the Subcommission. The Philip- 
pine representative, Salvador P. Lopez, accepted 
the suggestion of the United Kingdom representa- 
tive that the draft resolution include several ref- 
erences to Economic and Social Council Resolution 
502 BI (XVI) regarding racial discrimination 
in independent states. The original draft resolu- 
tion was somewhat expanded by the inclusion of 
a number of Polish amendments, but the major 
Polish amendments, requiring the Subcommission 
to deal immediately with this subject and to sub- 
mit recommendations to the Commission next 
year, were defeated. 

In opposition to the Polish amendments, Judge 
Halpern had pointed out that the Subcommission’s 
program of work had been approved by the Com- 
mission and the Council and that under this pro- 
gram the Subcommission had undertaken a series 
of studies embracing all territories, non-self- 
governing and metropolitan alike, and embracing 
all grounds of discrimination, including discrim- 
ination on religious, national, political, and lin- 
guistic grounds as well as on grounds of race. He 
had further pointed out that the adoption of the 
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Polish amendments would require the Subcom- 
mission to discard the program upon which it had 
embarked with the approval of the higher bodies 
and to undertake a new program for immediate 
report to the Commission. Asa result of this in- 
tervention, Mr. Lopez withdrew his earlier accept- 
ance of the Polish proposals and added to the 
resolution the phrase “in accordance with its pro- 
gram of work.” The resolution as finally adopted 
was an innocuous one, merely calling the attention 
of the Subcommission to the Assembly and Coun- 
cil resolutions and requesting that the Subcom- 
mission transmit its recommendations “in accord- 
ance with its program of work.” 

This session of the Commission was highly sig- 


nificant in that it marked the beginning of a new 
stage in the Commission’s work. With the com- 
pletion of the technical drafting of the Covenants, 
the Commission was compelled at this session to 
review its program for the future. The accept- 
ance in principle of the three U.S. proposals for 
an action program—consisting of reports from 
governments, studies of specific rights or groups 
of rights, and technical assistance—and the adop- 
tion in detail of the third proposal for technical 
assistance augur well for the future. 





© Mrs. Lord, author of the above article, is U.S. 
Representative on the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights. 


U.S. Views on Administration of Trust Territories 


The following are texts of statements made in the 
U.N. Trusteeship Council by Robert R. Robbins, 
alternate U.S. Representative in the Council, and 
Edward W. Mulcahey, adviser to the U.S. delega- 
tion. 


STATEMENT ON NAURU ! 
U.S./U.N. press release 2168 dated June 13 

The United States delegation has found the 
1953-54 Annual Report on Nauru most carefully 
prepared and comprehensive. It wishes to express 
its appreciation of the report as well as for the ad- 
ditional information supplied by the Special Rep- 
resentative, J. H. Jones, in his opening statement 
and during the questioning period. 

From our examination of the report it would 
seem that the principal problems of the Adminis- 
tering Authority * and matters of considerable 
interest to the Trusteeship Council are the ques- 
tions of how to encourage the Nauruans to obtain 
the necessary training to engage in skilled employ- 
ment on a larger scale and to develop the desire 
and capacity to assume increasing responsibility 
for their own affairs. In regard to this first mat- 


* Made by Mr. Robbins on June 13. 
* Australia. 
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ter my delegation will look forward with interest 
to any developments which may result from E. P. 
Eltham’s report to the Administering Authority 
on training methods. In regard to the second mat- 
ter it is hoped that the development of the Nauru 
Local Government Council will demonstrate ca- 
pacities on the part of its members to assume 
greater responsibilities so that their powers may 
be extended in the near future. 

Concerning the question discussed repeatedly in 
the Council of the ultimate future of the Nauruans 
after the phosphate mining is completed some years 
hence, my delegation would like to underscore the 
observation made by the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative. It is recalled that he pointed out that 
perhaps with a future total population of less than 
2,000 local Nauruan people after the phosphate 
operations cease and foreign labor is withdrawn it 
may well be possible that the island could sustain 
this number. The possibility that this may be 
the ultimate solution, as a result of the study of 
the problem by the Nauruans and the Administer- 
ing Authority, emphasizes the need for studying 
the possibilities for developing farming and fish- 
ing—matters of which the Administering Author- 
ity is quite mindful. 

Mr. President, the 1953-54 report indicates a 
considerable amount of progress which we believe 
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deserves favorable comment here in the Council. 
As illustrative I would mention (1) the appoint- 
ment of a Nauruan to a senior post in the admin- 
istration formerly held by a European, i. e., that 
of Postmaster ; (2) the reclassification of the Pub- 
lic Service to provide for incremental increases in 
salaries and provision of more opportunities for 
promotion, which should increase the efficiency 
and morale of the service; (3) the increase of the 
European staff by one dentist, thereby providing 
services previously unavailable to the local inhabi- 
tants, and one Government Survey field assistant 
and five teachers who will aid in training Nauruans 
to participate more widely in the administration; 
(4) the arrangement for officials of the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organi- 
zation of Australia to make a land-use survey of 
the island. We have noted that the results of this 
survey, provided the Council by the Special Repre- 
sentative, showed that only about 600 acres are 
suitable for coconuts and other crops. We are 
glad to note that these results have not deterred the 
Administering Authority from seeking to foster 
greater agricultural activity in order to provide 
a broader foundation for life on the island. 

We are pleased to note the construction of a new 
maternity ward, an infant welfare clinic, two ante- 
natal clinics, and other steps to further reduce the 
infant mortality rate; the completion of 350 homes 
for Nauruans; and the opening of a new secondary 
school. 

My delegation notes with satisfaction the admin- 
istration’s steps to increase the minimum wage of 
adult males to £236 10s 9d and the allocation of 
10s per week for each dependent child. 

Mr. Chairman, my delegation shares the views 
of other members of the Council who have ex- 
pressed gratification that the administration has 
repealed the remaining provision of the Criminal 
Code relating to corporal punishment. We would 
also be gratified if the Administering Authority in 
consultation with the Local Government Council 
might find it feasible to remove restrictions on 
movement of indigenous and immigrant popula- 
tions. We hope that the difficulties regarding 
land ownership can be solved in order that the plan 
for bringing the airfield into conformity with in- 
ternational standards can be carried out. 

In conclusion, the United States delegation 
wishes to encourage the Administering Authority 
to continue its efforts to assist the members of the 
Nauru Local Government Council to gain experi- 
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ence in the affairs of the territory with a view to 
developing a legislative body in the territory. 
Likewise, we would encourage the efforts now be- 
ing made to prepare Nauruans for greater partici- 
pation in all phases of administration of the 
territory. 


STATEMENT ON NEW GUINEA * 


U.S./U.N. press release 2182 dated June 27 


The United States delegation finds the Council’s 
consideration of the annual report on conditions 
in the Trust Territory of New Guinea a very 
sobering experience. We are ever mindful of the 
principles of the charter pertaining to it and other 
trust territories which carry with them the obli- 
gations to assist the people as rapidly as possible 
toward the achievement of self-government or in- 
dependence. We are appalled by the distances 
which must be traveled in this case before the 
United Nations’ objective appears upon the hori- 
zon. We are keenly aware, in taking the rapid 
strides which the pace of the modern world re- 
quires, that there are opportunities for many mis- 
takes to be made, some avoidable and others per- 
haps not. We can only wonder what would be the 
approach to the problem of our own or some other 
government if history and geography had dictated 
that another state had been given the responsi- 
bility for bringing the territory forward. We 
admire the courage and steadfastness with which 
the Australian Government is tackling the mani- 
fold problems of administration in the territory 
and striving to build a country of Melanesian peo- 
ple from a territory of indigenous individuals and 
kinship groups. 

In the statement of my delegation before the 
Trusteeship Council at its fourteenth session, ref- 
erence was made to the progress which has been 
made since Australia assumed jurisdiction in the 
territory as the mandatory power. During this 
period the indigenous inhabitant, insofar as he 
dwells in an area brought under control of the 
territorial administration, has been transformed 
from a Stone Age headhunter to a peaceful vil- 
lager, friendly with his neighbors and enjoying 
the benefits of group cooperation. To appreciate 
the magnitude of this accomplishment one must 
realize that at the time the Administering Author- 


* Made by Mr. Robbins on June 27. 
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ity first assumed its responsibilities, there was 
no local custom, no community life on an areawide 
or territorial basis, and no local institutions which 
could be built upon. Thus the situation was and 
remains quite different from those which we find, 
for example, in Western Samoa or Somaliland. 

The United States delegation recognizes the ex- 
treme difficulties involved in the administration’s 
campaign of peaceful penetration into “restricted” 
portions of the territory and commends the prog- 
ress made during the year under review in reduc- 
ing the size of the nonpenetrated area to 6,900 
square miles. We wish to express our deep regret 
at the loss of lives incurred in carrying out this 
activity. 

We have noted with interest the administration’s 
method of developing political awareness by work- 
ing primarily with the total village population. 
We would like to emphasize the importance of 
furthering the development of native village 
councils as a basis for broader development of 
self-governing institutions. We note with ap- 
preciation the attention being given by the admin- 
istration to promote the development of educated 
groups which may assist in the administration’s 
efforts to prepare the people for self-government 
and wish to encourage development along these 
lines. 

With respect to the economic development of 
the territory, the United States delegation would 
like to express its satisfaction with the adminis- 
tration’s program for increasing the role of the 
indigenous inhabitants in the economic life of the 
territory, particularly through the continued de- 
velopment and strengthening of the cooperative 
movement. We hope that this program may be 
expanded. We would also commend the Admin- 
istering Authority on the extent of the experi- 
mental work which is being carried out to improve 
and expand agriculture in the territory. We ap- 
preciate the administration’s approach to the 
economic development of the territory by means of 
periodic action plans. In this connection, how- 
ever, we wish to emphasize again the desirability 
of conducting a comprehensive survey of the re- 
sources of the territory so that long-range eco- 
nomic development programs may be instituted. 

With regard to education, I wish to emphasize 
that my delegation regards this field as by far the 
most important for the development of the terri- 
tory at its present stage and to underline the need 
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for increasing educational facilities, particularly 
the training of additional teachers. 

Turning from this set of remarks, I would like 
to make some additional comments which should 
not be interpreted as recommendations and in no 
wise imply criticism of the Administering Au- 
thority. They may, however, be of some interest 
to the Council, the next visiting mission to Pacific 
territories, as well as to the Administering 
Authority. 

We have referred to the fact that when the 
Administering Authority assumed jurisdiction a 
relatively short time ago in what is now the Trust 
Territory of New Guinea, there were no local 
customs, institutions, or community life on a ter- 
ritorial basis and no indigenous schools of any 
kind. These had to be and still must be provided 
from European sources. In order to bring the 
territory forward there is a great need for sim- 
plifying institutions which must be borrowed from 
the outside. The laws for retail trade were built 
up for Europeans and Asiatics. There is need for 
increasing the local number of tradesmen, and 
therefore the laws may require revamping to fit 
the need of the indigenous inhabitants. 

One cannot have individual economic respon- 
sibility without banks and retail stores, but these 
are often remote from the village. To modernize, 
one has to break down some traditional kinship 
relations. An individual has to be in a position 
to be economically responsible, which he can be 
if he is able to buy enough for his immediate 
needs and not required to dissipate his earnings 
by buying enough for all of his relatives. 

The development of a widespread and deep sense 
of belonging to the Territory of New Guinea is 
not going to develop until there is a greater degree 
of movement on the part of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants. This cannot take place until there are 
facilities which permit indigenous inhabitants to 
move around. To develop such facilities there has 
to be established the right to set up hotels, restau- 
rants, bakeshops, etc. 

There needs to be a simplified method for deal- 
ing with land titles to relieve the indigenous in- 
habitants of complicated European rules and 
practices and the Administering Authority of a 
waste of money and manpower. 

These examples of problems and the need for 
simplifying the institutions which are being ex- 
panded in the territory could be multiplied many 
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times over, illustrating the magnitude of the re- 
sponsibility borne by the Administering Author- 
ity. They illustrate also why the guidance of a 
very high type of Australian officer is required. 
A gifted person is needed for every Council. The 
territorial service needs to continue to recruit and 
retain the services of the best qualified persons 
possible, and their effectiveness should be en- 
hanced by every effort to reduce redtape and un- 
necessary paper work. 

New Guinea today is filled with many move- 
ments which may or may not be associated with a 
“cargo cult.” In this regard the administration 
is confronted with the problem of determining 
whether it is dealing with a movement or a cult. 
This again emphasizes the need for highly quali- 
fied personnel who can discern whether a move- 
ment should be encouraged or influenced in help- 
ful directions and can take the necessary steps to 
promote the development of elite leadership. 

In this connection I would like to refer to page 5 
of the Special Representative’s opening statement,* 
where he mentions the changes in personnel policy 
providing for the Auxiliary Division of the Public 
Service and for indigenous people and Australian- 
protected persons, including Asians and persons 
of mixed race, to be appointed to other divisions 
of the Public Service. He states that “This estab- 
lishes the principle that, if a native can qualify on 
exactly the same level as a European, he should 
enter the service on the same footing.” It might 
be added to this statement that indigenous in- 
habitants are not going to match the Europeans 
for years to come. 

This brings us back to the problem of expand- 
ing and raising educational levels as rapidly as 
possible. The United States delegation is much 
interested in the views of the 1953 visiting mission 
which were endorsed by this Council and UNEsco 
to the effect that Melanesian pidgin is not a suit- 
able medium of instruction. We are equally inter- 
ested in the views of others who maintain that the 
application of this policy may retard educational 
development in New Guinea for decades. Points 
emphasized in support of the continued use of 
Melanesian pidgin are that it is learned and passed 
on among indigenous inhabitants without the aid 
of European teachers, that it is flexible enough to 
meet modern communication needs, that its origins 





‘U.N. doe. T/PV. 619 dated June 20, 1955. 
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are quite comparable to those of any other lan- 
guage, that it only appears quaint or ridiculous to 
those who don’t understand it, and that it is the 
only means at present whereby a very large num- 
ber of the people of the territory can confer with 
Europeans and Asiatics on a basis of full equality. 

A rereading of the comments made by the visit- 
ing mission on this subject and the discussions in 
the Council leading up to its decision declaring 
Melanesian pidgin as not suitable as a medium of 
instruction does not, in our view, reveal a satis- 
factory answer to those who advocate a more sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the lingua franca of the 
territory. I do not wish to suggest that the Coun- 
cil reopen this question at this time. I merely 
wish to refer to the controversy which its conclu- 
sions have provoked and express the hope that the 
attention of knowledgeable people which these 
conclusions have directed toward the problem con- 
fronting the Administering Authority will assist 
it in taking the right decision at the right time 
regarding the media of instruction. We shall ex- 
pect the newly formed advisory committee on lan- 
guages to assist in this regard. 

The United States delegation would like to make 
special mention of the rapidly mounting wealth 
of scholarly research regarding New Guinea and 
the Melanesian area in general. Already the re- 
markably fine bibliographical study by Dr. Elkin, 
published several years ago by the South Pacific 
Commission, needs to be supplemented. I would 
like to mention the work being done by the Na- 
tional University at Canberra, whose work in the 
social sciences, especially in economics and anthro- 
pology, is of special significance to the trust terri- 
tory and the Australian National Research Coun- 
cil. It is hoped that the interest which has been 
stimulated in the field of scholarship will find 
practical application in New Guinea. 


STATEMENT ON SOMALILAND ° 


U.S./U.N. press release 2182 dated July 8 

The Trust Territory of Somaliland under Ital- 
ian Administration is the only country under the 
international trusteeship system which is not a 
legacy of the mandates system of the League of 
Nations. In a very real sense Somaliland repre- 


5 Made by Mr. Mulcahey on July 8. 
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sents a laboratory, a workshop, where a realization 
of the dreams and hopes of enlightened world 
opinion, framed in chapters XII and XIII of the 
charter of the United Nations, may be achieved. 

Despite the challenge of the goal of the United 
Nations, my Government continues to believe that 
the combination of a proud, democratic, individ- 
ualistic—and happily homogeneous—people with 
a zealous, cooperative, and generous Administering 
Authority, both supported by the collective re- 
sources of the United Nations, will see this dream 
and hope through to a successful materialization. 

To this end my Government has given not only 
its attention but also its firm support to Somalia’s 
rapid march toward self-government and into the 
community of independent nations. 

My delegation feels that in the 5th year of its 
tutelage the Administering Authority deserves 
commendation for the effect it has given to the 
recommendations of the General Assembly, the 
Trusteeship Council, the Advisory Council, and 
the most recent visiting mission. We are im- 
pressed with the list of legislation—either recently 
enacted or now in draft—which provides for free 
national elections, the reform and unification of 
the territory’s complicated judicial establishments, 
the reclassification of the penal system, the settle- 
ment of land disputes, and several other needed 
advancements. 

We have noted with pleasure the admirable in- 
crease in understanding and good feeling between 
the local political parties and the administration 
and between the U.N. Advisory Council and the 
administration. The “Somalization” of the ad- 
ministration itself appears to be proceeding satis- 
factorily and promises to be complete well before 
the expiration of the period of trusteeship. 

The United States delegation has taken note of 
the favorable comments of the visiting mission and 
of the Advisory Council in the social field and 
expresses the hope that the two principal problems 
in this sphere will soon have been met. I speak of 
the problems of the ex-serviceman and the urban 
unemployed. 

The achievements of the Administering Author- 
ity in the field of education during the 5 short years 
of its stewardship have already been noted by the 
Council. My delegation simply wishes to indicate 
its confidence that the administration will continue 
to provide every facility for further study abroad 
by Somali students and will at least equal in each 
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remaining year its accomplishments in the past 
year in providing further teacher-training facili- 
ties and in bringing basic educational facilities 
within the reach of the nomadic majority of the 
population. 

Because of the importance which the United 
States attaches to the economic well-being of the 
Somali people, it has favored the dispatch of an 
economic survey mission of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development to the terri- 
tory for the production of an expert report on the 
actual state of the economy—which we know to be 
precarious—and to formulate concrete recom- 
mendations for the future development of the 
economy. V/hile we regret that our initial hopes 
in this fundamental matter have not yet been 
realized, we wish to encourage the Government of 
Italy in its willingness to enter into further discus- 
sions with the bank. 

It is not necessary to reemphasize the obvious 
fact that less than 5 years remain before the State 
of Somalia comes into being. This represents 
hardly any time at all. 

My delegation believes that any assistance ex- 
tended to the nascent state must stress the impor- 
tance of the application of the principle of self- 
help. Only thereby will it inspire the confidence 
of others that assistance is deserved and will lead 
to the establishment of a healthy economy and the 
development of ability to sustain it. The Council 
at this time cannot overstress the need for local 
initiative in regard to the development of Somali- 
land. 

With respect to the difficult problem of the de- 
limitation of the frontier between the trust terri- 
tory and Ethiopia, the United States delegation 
wishes to express its gratification that the direct 
negotiations between the Governments of Italy and 
Ethiopia, in accordance with the General As- 
sembly’s wishes, are now taking place at Addis 
Ababa. We are hopeful that these negotiations 
will lead to a settlement satisfactory to the inter- 
ests of all concerned. 

In summary, the United States delegation be- 
lieves that our hopes with respect to Somalia can 
be defeated only in the economic field. To avoid 
defeat, the United Nations collectively must now 
take the firmest possible measures in order that 
their investment of hope in this young and aspir- 
ing African people may not be lost. 
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STATEMENT ON WESTERN SAMOA ° 


U.S./U.N. press release 2186 dated July 14 


The United States delegation desires to express 
its appreciation of New Zealand as the Adminis- 
tering Authority for the full information on de- 
velopments relating to the Trust Territory of 
Western Samoa which has been placed before the 
Council at this session. The annual report for the 
calendar year 1954 is comprehensive; the four 
volumes dealing with the background and pro- 
ceedings of the 1954 Constitutional Convention 
are a veritable storehouse of information regard- 
ing the present stage of constitutional develop- 
ment of the territory; the observations of the New 
Zealand Government on the recommendations of 
the Constitutional Convention have been particu- 
larly timely for our purposes; and the statement 
by the High Commissioner as Special Representa- 
tive’ has been well conceived and organized to 
facilitate our deliberations. 

It would be misleading to convey the notion 
that my delegation has studied in detail the pro- 
ceedings of the Constitutional Convention. We 
have, however, perused them sufficiently to realize 
that they are a most valuable source of informa- 
tion not only to those interested in the constitu- 
tional development in the Trust Territory of 
Western Samoa but also to all those who would 
understand the Samoan way of life in the mid- 
20th century. 

With regard to the parts played to date by the 
New Zealand Government and the people of 
Western Samoa respectively in the field of con- 
stitutional development, my delegation would like 
to offer its encouragement and stress but one point. 
We are profoundly impressed by the thoroughness 
with which all concerned have weighed the issues 
involved and the emphasis which has been placed 
upon public discussions. 

We have noted the interest shown by several 
delegations in the institution of the Inter-Samoan 
Consultative Committee, which aims to enhance 
cooperation between the administrations of two 
peoples who are ethnic: !ly and culturally the same. 
We venture to hope that the Council would en- 
dorse the development of this arrangement. 

The United States delegation has previously 
expressed its approbation of the steps taken by 
the Administering Authority to assess the overall 
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problems of the territory by thorough research as 
a basis for action programs. We would mention 
the recently completed aerial survey, as well as 
the estimate of the national income of the terri- 
tory which has been prepared as an adjunct to 
[V. D.] Stace’s economic survey of the territory 
carried out last year, as illustrative of the contin- 
uation of what we believe to be the wise approach 
to the problems of the territory. 

We believe that the participation of Western 
Samoa in the work of the South Pacific Commis- 
sion, from the evidence contained in the report as 
to what the territory has contributed and the 
actual and potential benefits received, constitutes 
a sincere effort to demonstrate the advantages of 
regional cooperation which is highly com- 
mendable. 

The Special Representative has advised the 
Council that the present population of the terri- 
tory is estimated at about 90,000. Although he 
has also indicated that there is still additional 
land available for cultivation, the rapid increase 
in population poses a serious problem for the 
people, which they will have to deal with in the 
future. As my delegation has previously stated, 
we believe that the increase in general education 
will help immeasurably in meeting the rapidly 
approaching problem of overpopulation. 

As the educational program of the territory ex- 
pands, we trust that the local administration will 
continue to consider the needs of the people for 
increasing amounts of suitable reading materials 
and the development of library facilities. It is 
gratifying to know that the project for preparing 
a new grammar and dictionary of the Samoan 
language is going forward. 

We note the important statement of the 1954 
report that “Cooperatives will make a most im- 
portant contribution to the economic welfare of 
the territory if they can help in encouraging the 
increase in production which is most necessary 
owing to the rapidiy increasing population and 
the desire for a higher standard of living.” We 
strongly endorse the objectives inherent in this 
statement. As one aspect which might be dealt 
with by a cooperative approach, we would suggest 
that the administration continue to examine from 
time to time the practicality of developing a co- 
operative for the production and marketing of 
handicrafts. 

In conclusion, my delegation would like to note 
with appreciation the clear policy statement of 
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the Administering Authority contained in the 
annual report, which policy “is wholeheartedly 
to encourage the trend towards a more Western 
form of democracy in Samoa while not pressing 
so hard as to provoke a possible violent reaction 
which could disrupt the good order and produc- 
tive capacity of the Territory.” This statement 
is presented against the background of history, 
and the Administering Authority and the Special 
Representative have been forthright in pointing 
out what pitfalls might occur. We trust in the 
combined good judgment of the Samoan people 
to appreciate the wisdom of this statement as the 
territory merges more and more with the outside 
world. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Pan American Geography and History Conferences 


The Department of State announced on July 26 
(press release 456) the composition of the U.S. 
delegation to the Sixth General Assembly of the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory, the Seventh Pan American Consultation on 
Cartography, the Fourth Pan American Consul- 
tation on Geography, and the Third Pan Ameri- 
can Consultation on History. The meetings are 
being held at Mexico City between July 25 and 
August 6, 1955. 

The chairman of the U.S. delegation is Paul C. 
Daniels of Lakeville, Conn. Preston E. James of 
Syracuse University, Robert H. Randall of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, and Arthur P. Whitaker of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania are serving as vice chair- 
men. Acting as special assistant to the chairman 
is Simon N. Wilson of the Bureau of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, Department of State. Godfrey H. 
Summ of the Office of International Administra- 
tion, Department of State, will advise the delega- 
tion on administrative and financial matters. The 
U.S. Government is represented at the meetings 
of the three Consultations by the three vice chair- 
men, respectively, and the following members of 
the delegation : 


Cartography 

Julian D, Abell, Colonel, USA, Commanding Officer, Army 
Map Service, Department of the Army 

Arthur L. Burt, Special Assistant for Maps, Department 
of State 
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Lindsay P. Disney, Assistant Chief, Tides and Currents 
Division, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Charles B. Hitchcock, Director, American Geographical 
Society, New York, N.Y. 

Capt. Albert J. Hoskinson, Chief, Geodesy Division, U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 

Elmore C. Lawton, Colonel, USA, Chief, Map and Photo 
Branch, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence, Department of the Army 

Richard W. Philbrick, Colonel, USAF, Commanding Offi- 
cer, Aeronautical Chart and Information Center, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Murray Y. Poling, Chief, International Technical Coopera- 
tion Staff, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Capt. Elliot B. Roberts, Chief, Geophysics Division, U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 

Robert R. Robertson, Colonel, USA, Commanding Officer, 
Inter-American Geodetic Survey, Department of the 
Army 

Leslie S. Robinson, Commander, USN, U.S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, Department of the Navy 

William F. Royall, Captain, USN, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Department of Defense 

Arthur J. Sweet, Staff Assistant, Technical Review Staff, 
Office of the Secretary, Department of the Interior 

George D. Whitmore, Chief of the Technical Staff, Topo- 
graphic Division, U.S. Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior 

Geography 

Clark N. Crain, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Edwin Foscue, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Arch C. Gerlach, Chief, Maps Division, Library of Congress 

Reginald C. Hainsworth, Trade Statistics and Economic 
Geography Branch, Foreign Agricultural Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Clarence Jones, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Henry J. Warman, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

History 

Miron Burgin, Chief, Division of Research for American 
Republics, Department of State 

Howard F. Cline, Director, Hispanic Foundation, Library 
of Congress 

James B. Griffin, Director, Museum of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The secretary of the delegation is W. Bowie 
Johnson of the Office of International Confer- 
ences, Department of State, and the language 
officer is Francis J. Ortiz, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Institute is an intergovernmental body 
which has as its purpose the development, coordi- 
nation, and dissemination of geographical, his- 
torical, and related scientific studies and the 
initiation of investigations on activities pertaining 
thereto. It was established in 1929, pursuant to 
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a resolution of the Sixth International Conference 
of American States, and is an inter-American 
specialized organization of the Organization of 
American States. The Fifth Assembly of the 
Institute was held in 1950 at Santiago, Chile. 

Twenty of the American Republics are members 
of the Institute. Since 1943, Canada has par- 
ticipated as an observer at all of the Institute’s 
meetings. The United States became a member 
in 1935. 

The Sixth General Assembly has on its agenda 
several administrative and fiscal topics, while the 
meetings of the Commissions will consider tech- 
nical matters and future programs in each of 
their respective fields. Matters being considered 
by the Assembly include reports by the Institute’s 
Governing Board, Executive Committee, and 
Secretary General, covering the period since the 
last Assembly ; proposals for amendments for the 
Institute’s organic statutes; consideration of the 
Institute’s budget and the establishment of quotas 
of the member states for the next 4-year period ; 
and the election of the president and vice presi- 
dents of the Institute. The Pan American Con- 
sultation on Cartography is considering such 
subjects as geodesy, gravimetry, geomagnetism, 
seismology, topographic maps and _ aerophoto- 
grammetry, aeronautical charts, hydrography, 
tides, special maps, and urban surveys. The Con- 
sultation on Geography is concerned with topics 
on physical geography and biogeography, human 
geography, regional geography and the teaching 
of geography. The Consultation on History is 
examining and planning the future program for 
the Commission on History and discussing the 
work of the Commission’s committees on archives, 
the emancipation movement, revision of textbooks, 
the history of ideas, and anthropology. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 
Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954.’ 


August 15, 1955 


Ratification deposited (with reservation): Belgium, 
February 21, 1955. 

Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954.7 
Ratification deposited (with reservation): Belgium, 

February 21, 1955. 


Displaced Persons and Refugees 


Agreement relating to the continuation of the operations 
of the International Tracing Service.? Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Bonn June 6, 1955, between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany. Entered 
into force June 6, 1955. 

Agreement relating to the administration and direction 
of the International Tracing Service by the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross.* Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Bonn June 6, 1955, between the United 
States and the President of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross. Entered into force June 6, 1955. 

Agreement constituting an International Commission for 
the International Tracing Service. Dated at Bonn June 
6, 1955. Entered into force May 5, 1955. 

Signed by: United States, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, and United 
Kingdom. 

Agreement on the relations between the International 
Commission for the International Tracing Service and 
the International Committee of the Red Cross. Signed 
at Bonn June 6, 1955, by representatives of the Govern- 
ments signatory to the Agreement constituting the 
International Commission for the International Tracing 
Service and the International Committee of the Red 
Cross. 


Narcotic Drugs 

Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
sale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New York 
June 23, 1953.7 
Accession deposited: Luxembourg, June 28, 1955. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention, and final 
protocol. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 
Entered into force January 1, 1954. 

Ratification deposited (with reservation): Philippines, 
June 27, 1955. 

Additional protocols to the international teleecommunica- 
tion convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 
1952. Entered into force December 22, 1952. 
Ratification deposited (with reservation): Philippines, 

June 27, 1955. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed forces 
at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. 

ntered into force October 21, 1950. 

Ratification deposited: United States, August 2, 1955 
(enters into force for the United States February 2, 
1956). 


? Not in force. 

? Notes were exchanged mutatis mutandis between the 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany, and between the 
President, International Committee of the Red Cross, and 
the United Kingdom and France. 
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BILATERAL 


Cambodia 

Agreement relating to direct military assistance, with 
two annexes. Effected by exchange of notes at Phnom 
Penh May 16, 1955. Entered into force May 16, 1955. 


Canada 
Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 15, 1955. 
Entered into force: July 21, 1955. ; 
Agreement for cooperation regarding atomic information 
for mutual defense purposes. Signed at Washington 
June 15, 1955. 
Entered into force: July 22, $955. 


Greece 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington August 4, 1955. Entered 
into force August 4, 1955. 


Italy 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington July 28, 1955. Entered 
into force July 28, 1955. 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income. Signed at Washington March 30, 1955.* 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 

29, 1955. 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
estates and inheritances. Signed at Washington March 
30, 1955.* 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 
29, 1955. 


Japan 

Agreement providing for Japanese financial contributions 
for United States administrative and related expenses 
during the Japanese fiscal year 1955 under the mutual 
defense assistance agreement of March 8, 1954 (TIAS 
2957). Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo July 12, 
1955. Entered into force July 12, 1955. 


Netherlands 


Notification by the Netherlands Government with a view 
to extending the operation of the convention respecting 
taxes on income and certain other taxes of April 29, 
1948 (TIAS 1855) to the Netherlands Antilles, embodied 
in a note dated June 24, 1952, from the Netherlands 
Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 
29, 1955. 

Protocol supplementing the convention respecting taxes 
on income and certain other taxes of April 29, 1948 
(TIAS 1855) for the purpose of facilitating extension to 
the Netherlands Antilles. Signed at Washington June 
15, 1955.7 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 

29, 1955. 


Panama 
Treaty of mutual understanding and cooperation and 
memorandum of understandings. Signed at Panama 
January 25, 1955.2 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 
29, 1955. 
Thailand 


Agreement relating to the disposition of military equip- 
ment and materials furnished under the agreement on 


* Not in force. 
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military assistance of October 17, 1950 (TIAS 2484), 
Effected by exchange of notes at Bangkok July 6, 1955, 
(ntered into force July 6, 1955. 


Turkey 


Agreement relating to a special program of facilities as- 
sistance. Effected by exchange of notes, with an aide- 
memoire, at Ankara April 25, 1955. Entered into force 
April 25, 1955. 

Agreement relating to redistributable and excess equip- 
ment and materials furnished pursuant to the mutual 
defense assistance program. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Ankara May 26, 1955. Entered into force May 
26, 1955. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement providing for regular use by civil aircraft of 
certain facilities in the Bahama Islands long-range 
proving ground for guided missiles. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington July 11 and 22, 1955. 
Entered into force July 22, 1955. 

Agreement for cooperation on the civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 15, 1955. 

Entered into force: July 21, 1955. 

Agreement for cooperation regarding atomic information 
for mutual defense purposes. Signed at Washington 
June 15, 1955. 

Entered into force: July 21, 1955. 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Designations 


Fraser Wilkins as Director of the Office of Near Eastern 
Affairs, effective July 3. 





PUBLICATIONS | 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Analysis of Supplementary Trade Agreement Between 
the United States and Switzerland—Negotiated 1955. 
Pub. 5880. Commercial Policy Series 149. 17 pp. 20¢. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Analysis of 
Protocol (including schedules) for Accession of Japan— 
Analysis of Renegotiations of Certain Tariff Concessions. 
Pub. 5881. Commercial Policy Series 150. 125 pp. 35¢. 


You and the United Nations. Pub. 5887. International 
Organization and Conference Series III, 105. 48 pp. 25¢. 


An illustrated pamphlet in which Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 


U.S. Representative to the U.N., answers typical citizens’ 
questions about the United Nations. 
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August 15, 1955 


Agriculture. Modification of Restrictions on Im- 
ports of Shelled Filberts (text of proclamation). 


Atomic Energy 

Foreign Doctors Complete Tour of Atomic Medical 
Facilities ; 

U.S. Replies to Soviet Note on Atomic Energy 
Agency 

Bulgaria. U.S. Protest in a Air- 
craft Incident (text of aide memoire) . ? 


Canada. Second astiied of U.S.-Canada Trade 
Committee . 


China 

Release of U.S. Airmen Held in Communist China 
(Eisenhower, Dulles) . . 

Talks With Communist China at Geneva (Dulles) . 


Disarmament. Mr. Stassen To Be —— on Dis- 
armament Commission 


Dominican Republic. Saneiaitali of Tariff Con- 
cessions Requested by Dominican Republic . 


Economic Affairs 

Cancellation of Hearing on Imports of Edible Tree 
Nuts (texts of correspondence) . . 

Eximbank Credit to Japan for Purchase of US. 
Cotton 

Modification of Restrictions « on ‘Imports of Shelled 
Filberts (text of proclamation) . 

Renegotiation of Tariff Concessions ‘Requested by 
Dominican Republic , ‘ 

Second Meeting of U.S.-Canada "Trade Committee . 

6,800 Tons of U.S. Wheat to Libya . 


Educational Exchange. Foreign Doctors Complete 
Tour of Atomie Medical Facilities . 


Europe. President and Chancellor Adenauer Ex- 
change Views on Geneva a ~— of 
letters) . oe ‘ : 


President and Chancellor Adenauer Ex- 
(text of 


Germany. 
change Views on Geneva Meeting 
letters) . 


Health, Education, ona Welfare. 
to Human Rights (Lord) . 


India. Secretary’s Views on Tension Over Portu- 
guese Colony of Goa (Dulles) . 


A New Anvproach 


International Organizations and Meetings. U.S. 
Delegations to International Conferences (Pan 
American Geography and History Conferences). 

Israel. U.S. Protest in Bulgarian-Israeli Aircraft 
Incident (text of aide memoire) . eer 


Japan 

Eximbank Credit to Japan for Purchase of U.S. 
Cotton eerie : 

Visit of Japanese Foreign Minister : 


Libya. 6,800 Tons of U.S. Wheat to Libya . 


Mutual Security 

Administration of Foreign 
order) 

The Progress of the Mutual Security Program and 
a Look Ahead (excerpts from FOA — 

6,800 Tons of U.S. Wheat to Libya . 


Portugal. Secretary’s Views on Tension das Por- 
tuguese Colony of Goa (Dulles) . 


Presidential Documents 
Administration of Foreign Aid . 
Cancellation of Hearing on Imports of Edible Tree 


Aid (text of Executive 
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259 Check List of Department of State 
ie Press Releases: August 1-7 
Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
263 Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Press releases issued prior to August 1 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 456 
and 457 of July 26. 
288 No. Date Subject 
467 8/1 Soviets handed note on atomic energy. 
263 7468 8/1 Tariff negotiations. 
469 8/1 Dulles: release of U.S. fliers. 
470 8/2 Dulles: talks with Communist China. 
263 471 8/2 Dulles: tension in Goa. 
7472 8/3 Conference Hall at Berlin. 
263 *473 8/4 Atomic agreement with Greece. 
263 474 8/4 Renegotiation of Gatr concessions with 
Dominican Republic. 
*475 8/4 Educational exchange. 
476 8/4 Protest to Bulgaria in plane attack. 
273 477 8/4 Phillips: “The U.N. After the Summit 
Meeting.” 
265 478 8/5 U.S—Canadian trade committee meeting. 
263 7479 8/5 Delegation to Council of Scientific 
Unions. 
263 480 8/5 Visit of Foreign Minister Shigemitsu. 
atk *481 8/6 Dulles: death of McDermott. 
273 *Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
276 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


PARTNERS IN WORLD TRADE: 
The Goal of the GATT 


Publication 5879 15 cents 





A recent Department of State publication sets forth in non- 
technical language the goals of the GATT, lists its major pro- 
visions, and explains the historical need for GATT. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is an 
international trade agreement adhered to by 34 countries, 
including the United States. 


This Agreement is a basic element of the foreign economic 
policy of the United States which is designed to promote essen- 
tial national objectives. It is a means for maintaining and 
increasing our economic strength and is an instrument for 
improving our living standards and those of other free peoples. 
It makes possible higher levels of production and distribution 
necessary to the security of the free world. Partners in World 
Trade describes this key element of our foreign trade policy 
in clear terms. 


Copies of this 16-page, illustrated pamphlet may be pur- 
chased for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Please send me 
of the GATT. 


Street Address: 
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